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Peaceful Transition 


(See Unit on the Congo Republic) 
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Abbé Fulbert Youlou 
President of the Congo Republic 
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over design drawn for World Week by David Lockhart 








‘Fresh up’ 
with 
Seven-Up 


Copyright 19¢ 


When problems begin to pile up... 
brace yourself with this quick, refreshing lift! 


Are you feeling cope-less? Don’t just sit there—fight back! Have a chilled 7-Up! You’ll get 


brand new energy in just 2 to 6 minutes. You’ll get a fresh, clean taste in your mouth. And 
best of all—suddenly, mysteriously—you’ll feel brighter and better about everything! So 


whenever you need a new outlook, “fresh up” with 7-Up! It’s always 7-Up time. 
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YOU'LL BE ABLE To DIAL- A THREE-WAy TE: 
CONVERSATION, FOR EXAMPLE. LEPHONE 
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SAID I COULD ADD you 
TOUR QUICK-DIAL . 








ALL GOING TO HAPPEN? 


ARE USING THIS TEST MACHINE 
NOW, CHIP. WELL BEGIN 
MAKING MORE SYSTEMS WHEN 

TEST IS FINISHED IN 
\ FEW YEARS, 








A DOCTOR. CAN SHIFT HIS OFFICE CALLS TO HIS HOME 
OR ANSWERING SERVICE JUST BY DIALING A CODE AS 
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Chevy Corvair can please your 
pocketbook ... and then some! 


In case you weren’t listening when 
the word went around, the ’61 
Corvair’s got a positive mania for 
nickel-nursing. Right off the bat, 
coupes and sedans are priced lower 
than last year. And every model 
goes beaucoup miles on a gallon. 
And certainly no other U.S. car is 
going to touch Corvair for skimping 
on antifreeze bills and radiator repair 


costs, because Corvair’s air-cooled 
engine doesn’t bother with ’em. 
Antifreeze and radiators, we mean. 

But we secretly think you’d like 
Corvair even if it didn’t save like 
crazy. Mainly because it’s so much 
fun to drive. Light steering, beauti- 
fully balanced braking, rear-engine 
traction—things like that. And be- 
cause you get plenty of room for you 


1. Corvair 500 4-Door Sedan, with 
nearly 12% more underhood lug- 
gage space; 2. The spacious 
Greenbrier Sports Wagon (shown 
with optional-at-extra-cost third 
seat); 3. The likable Lakewood 
500 Station Wagon with its lock- 
able trunk; 4. The sporty Monza 
Club Coupe with bucket-type front 
seats; 5. The immensely practical 
Corvair 700 4-Door Sedon. 


and your stuff. And because of a 
whole bunch of things we could tell 
you about. But we’ll let your Chev- 
rolet dealer do the talking. (You can 
silence him with three magic words: 
“T’ll take one.”’) He’s ready when you 
are. ... Chev- 
rolet Division of * 
General Motors, y corvalr 4 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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5 easy ways to 


Keep him nailed—to the wall, if necessary. 
True, Johnny invited you to the party, but don’t hang on 
to him as though you were guarding the crown jewels. 
DO circulate and enjoy yourself, without trying to 

keep tabs on him every second. He'll think you're much 
more fun to date—if you let him enjoy the party, too. 


Trot out a new hairdo—that doesn't. 

Beverly's tousled upsweep looked great—on Beverly. 
So tonight you try it out, too. But the first fast dance tells 
you that when it comes to an upsweep, Beverly's 

curls will—but yours wilt. DO give a new setting a 
trial beforehand —so it won't be a trial at the party. 


Hold a private gossip in public. 

You've got the lowdown on Bill, Susan has the scoop 
on Jane, but the rest of the party doesn't know 
them and cares even less. Especially that nice lad 
who’s beginning to feel as left out as laundry in a 
rainstorm. DO remember the best party talk is like a 
party line phone — everyone can get on the wire. 


Worry about your breath because you 

“forgot” to use Lavoris mouthwash. 

You were so rushed dressing —you skipped even a refreshing 
ten second rinse with Lavoris. Now you'll be mentally 
squirming all evening, wondering if your breath is or isn’t 
(horrors) fresh. DO use Lavoris every time. (It’s the 
mouthwash more dentists use.) One quick rinse—your 
mouth and breath feel cleaner, stay fresher for hours! And 
Lavoris has no medicine taste, leaves no medicine breath. 


Insist on the 99th playing of 

“Oh Ashtabula.” You're mad for this record. 
Everyone else is getting pretty mad, too. 

Besides, that boy is wondering if you're always 

stuck in one groove. DO show consideration for other 
people—join in with their fun, too. Participation 
makes the party— makes you more popular. 


Simple, easy way to goof-proof your breath... 

just be sure your mouth is Lavoris-clean! 

No other leading mouthwash like it! Lavoris does more than clean your 
breath for now—it gives you a clean mouth feeling for hours. That's 
because Lavoris does more than just kill odor-causing germs. As you 
rinse, each tingling drop acts like a magnet... picks up and cleanses 
away the tiny odor-causing particles in which germs grow. Your 
mouth feels cleaner, your breath fresher, than ever before! Every day, 
before you go out —use sparkling red Lavoris Mouthwash. 


P CAN'T GET HOME TO USE A MOUTHWASH? 

2~>e CARRY NEW LAVORIS ORAL SPRAY! MORE dentists use 
New concentrated breath freshener in a handy squeeze 
bottle. Instant freshness for your breath— anytime, any- 
where. Fits into pocket or purse—has 250 sprays. 


Lavoris than any 
other mouthwash— 
you should, too! 





Enter SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


Girls 10 to 21: it’s easy to sew up a winner. You'll 
find lots of exciting new teen fashions in pattern books 
this year. Pick your favorite. Make it in your favorite 
fabric while you take the SINGER Contest Dressmaking 
Course. SINGER instructors guide you every step of the 
way—from the first cut to the finishing touch, as you 
learn to sew the easy SINGER way. 

To enter the Contest, all you need is $10 for the SINGER 
Dressmaking Course and a few yards of material. You 
don’t have to buy a machine or even own one. 

Sign up now. Take your series of 8—2}¢ hour lessons 
and make your dress between April 17 and August 26. 
Get entry blank and rules at your SINGER Sewing Center 


Be one of 5,000 winners! 
$130,000 worth of prizes! 


For SINGER Shop winners: Fitted sewing cases — over 
1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Agency Area winners: 108 SINGER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous SLANT-NEEDLE 
Series. 36 for each age group. 

For SINGER Regional winners: Three-day all-expense-paid 
trip to New York for each of the 15 finalists and her mother, 
or family-approved companion. 


NATIONAL PRIZES 

‘Misses & Mrs. (18 through 21) 
FIRST PRIZE—$1000 plus summer jet air trip to Paris, 
France. Tour of fashion houses, fall showings—for winner, 
and family-approved companion. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $800 each 


TEEN (For girls 14-17) 
FIRST PRIZE—$600 plus one week summer air tour of 
historical U.S. places for winner and parents. 
4 SECOND PRIZES... ccccccccccecesecesssssesesess » $600 each 


"TWEEN (For girls 10-13) 
FIRST PRIZE—$400 plus one week summer air tour of 
historical U.S. places for winner and parents. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $400 each 
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SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


é 


Listed in your phone book under sINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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IN NEW POST: Dutch diplomat 
Stikker is slated to become NATO’s chief. 


AT NATO’S HELM 


AT NATO headquarters in Paris, 
Dr. Dirk Stikker is known as a “states- 
man’s statesman.” He has a keen 
mind, a winning personality, and 
above all an uncanny knack for seek- 
ing out a compromise solution to any 
squabble. 

These qualities should prove use- 
ful to Dr. Stikker in the months 
ahead. Slated to become NATO’s 
new Secretary General, his main job 
will be to help settle the current dis- 
putes over the future shape of the 
Atlantic Alliance. 

Like his predecessor, Paul Henri 
Spaak of Belgium, Dr. Stikker be- 
lieves that NATO must be strength- 
ened to meet new Soviet challenges 
in the 1960's. During the past two 
years, as the Netherland’s ambassa- 
dor to NATO, he has spelled out his 
views. Closer cooperation—economic, 
political, and military—between the 
United States and its alliance part- 
ners is the Stikker formula for a suc- 
cessful NATO. 

Dirk Uipko Stikker often refers to 
himself as a “citizen of the Atlantic 
community.” Born in the Dutch vil- 
lage of Winschoten, he learned to 
speak English, French, and German 
before he finished high school. In 
1922 he received a Doctor of Law 
degree from the University of Gron- 
ingen and embarked on a career in 
business. By 1935 he had risen to be- 
come director of the world-famous 
Heineken breweries. 

When Nazi armies invaded Hol- 
land at the start of World War II, 
Dr. Stikker joined the Dutch under- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 
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ground movement. His job was to 
solicit funds from businessmen and 
buy arms for the resistance fighters. 
Nazi occupation officials never un- 
covered the thousands of hand gre- 
nades, sub-machine guns, and explo- 
sives hidden in beer kegs in the 
Heineken breweries. 

Dr. Stikker’s fame as a resistance 
hero led to a new—and brilliant— 
postwar career in public service. 
During the past 14 years he has been 
a Senator, an ambassador to Britain, 
Foreign Minister, and his country’s 
envoy to NATO. He has called Sep- 
tember 17, 1949—the day he attended 
the first meeting of the NATO Coun- 
cil—“the most memorable date in my 
life.” 

Today, at 63, Dr. Stikker has the 
ruddy, outdoor look of a much 
younger man. He attributes it to 
horseback riding, long hikes in the 
country with his wife, Catharina, 
and . . . to “plenty of hard work.” 


THE YANKEES’ YOGI 


NEARLY 30 years ago Lawrence 
Peter (Yogi) Berra stepped up to 
home plate for the first time. He took 
one strike, one ball, then slammed 
pitch number three into center field 
for a base hit. From that moment on 
Yogi Berra dreamed of only one 


PLAY BALLI Catcher Yogi Berra is set to 
begin his 15th season with the Yankees. 
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thing—to become a major-league 
ballplayer. 

How he made the long uphill 
climb from Little Leaguer to Big 
Leaguer is told in his recently pub- 
lished autobiography, Yogi. Berra 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1925. From the start, the chunky, 
jug-eared youngster liked all sports, 
but “baseball was always my fa- 
vorite.” 

To help out with the family f- 
nances, Yogi quit school at 14 and 
went to work. For a while he sold 
ice cream, then landed a job in a 
shoe factory. On weekends, however, 
he continued to play sand-lot base- 
ball with an American Legion team. 

During one game, in 1941, a 
Yankee coach appeared on the scene 
to look over the local talent. This was 
Yogi’s golden opportunity and he 
made the most of it. He belted two 
doubles, a triple, and topped off the 
day with a home run. Impressed, the 
coach signed him up for a Yankee 
farm club. At 17 Yogi was on his 
way! 

But it took the rookie from St. 
Louis six long, hard years to work his 
way up through the minors to big- 
league baseball. It was not until 1947 
that Yogi Berra made his debut in 
the Yankee stadium. 

He started well, then suddenly be- 
came tense and iumpy. Yogi was all 
thumbs behind the plate, and at bat 
he began to swing wildly. “I kept 
thinking,” he says, “that if I failed 
now I'd be back in that shoe factory.” 

Yogi, however, was determined to 
succeed. In 1950 he boosted his 
batting average to .322 and hit 28 
home runs. The following vear he 
was voted the Most Valuable Player 
in the American League. Since then 
he has won the award two more 
times (1954. 1955), and has played 
in more World Series games than any 
man in history. 

Today Yogi lives in a mansion in 
Montclair, New Jersey, with his wife 
and three sons. His earnings, from 
baseball and “outside business inter- 
ests.” are estimated at more than 
$100.000 a vear. It seems safe to say 
that Yogi Berra will never again 
have to work in a shoe factory. 
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(WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. ../ 


Congo—The Choke Tightens 


United Nations troops in the 
Congo received new orders to ‘‘use 
force if mecessary’’ to prevent oa 
Congolese civil war. 

The new orders came from the 11- 
nation Security Council. It adopted a 
resolution, sponsored by the United 
Arab Republic, Ceylon, and Liberia, to 
use force as “a last resort” to keep 
warring Congolese factions apart. The 
resolution also called for (1) with- 
drawal of all Belgian and other foreign 
(non-U.N.) military personnel from 
the Congo; (2) an investigation into 
the murder of former Congolese Prime 
Minister Patrice Lumumba; and (3) 
the convening of the Congolese par- 
liament. (Unit on the Republic of the 
Congo coming next week.) 

Passage of the first new U.N 
lution on the Congo in five months 
was regarded by Western diplomats 
as a defeat for the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets abstained along with France, 
while the nine other Council mem- 
bers, including the U.S., voted for the 
resolution. 

Shortly before this vote, the Council 
had defeated a Soviet resolution which 
called for the dismissal of U.N. Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold and 
closing out within a month of the U.N. 
operation to restore law and order in 
the Congo. Only one vote—the Soviet 
Union’s—was registered for this plan, 
while eight other Security Council mem- 
bers opposed it and two (the U.A.R 
and Ceylon) abstained. 

Hammarskjold told the 
Council more U.N. troops 


reso- 


security 
would be 


Wide World 


1. Gizenga 
FACES IN THE NEWS: (1) 


Antoine Gizenga, 
trained political “heir of the slain Patrice Lumumba in the 
troubled Congo; (2) King Savang Vathana of Laos declares his 


swe ROLL 

Herblock in Washington Post & Times Herald 
“Listen—when | get through with it, 
it won't be worth belonging to.” 


needed to carry out the new orders. 
He hopes the U.N. Force in the Congo 
can be brought back to its maximum 
strength of 20,000 troops from a num- 
ber of nations, It has been reduced to 
14,000 troops by withdrawals of troops 
by four Asian and African countries. 

In addition a new threat came from 
a Congolese faction based in Stanley- 
ville, capital of Orientale Province. 
That faction is headed by Antoine 
Gizenga, who was vice prime minis- 
ter under Lumumba. Moscow-trained 
and pro-Communist, Gizenga has been 


Wide Wor ld 
2. Savang Vathana 


Communist- 


3. De Gaulle 


cael 


recognized since Lumumba’s death as 
the Congo’s prime minister by the So- 
viet bloc and some Asian-African coun- 
tries. Gizenga’s troops are reportedly 
on the march and appear to control 
about half of the Congo. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev kept up the Communist 
attack on Hammarskjold. In a letter 
to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India and other national leaders, he 
called for an all-African commission to 
replace the U.N. in the Congo. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, chief U.S. dele- 
gate to the U.N., replied that the So- 
viets were attacking the U.N. because 
it was “an obstacle to Soviet penetra- 
tion of Central Africa.” 


Laotian Knot 


In a move to loosen the political 
knot that has entangled his jungle 
kingdom in civil war, King Savang 
Vathana proclaimed a neutral path 
for troubled Laos. 

King Savang Vathana’s Utah-sized 
land in Southeast Asia has been 
wracked by bitter fighting between 
government forces (under pro-Western 
Premier Boun Oum) and pro-Cemmu- 
nist rebel troops. The U.S. has supplied 
military aid to the Boun Oum govern- 
ment, while the Soviets have been air- 
lifting arms and supplies to the rebels. 
(For background, see news review in 
our Jan. 11 and Jan. 18 issues.) 

Under the King’s plan, Laos would 
make no military alliance with any na- 
tion, and would not allow foreign 
troops to be stationed on its territory. 
He asked three neighboring nations 
Cambodia, Malaya and Burma—to form 


%e 
Wide World 


4. Bourguiba 


nation to be neutral in Cold War; (3) France’s President 
Charles de Gaulle and (4) President Habib Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia meet in Paris to seek an end to six-year war in Algeria. 
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a “watchdog” committee to oversee 
Laotian neutrality. 

The King’s proposal was greeted 
with approval in Washington, where 
U.S. diplomats saw neutrality as the 
best hope for halting a dangerous 
jungle conflict that threatened to draw 
the world into another “Korea-type” 
war. The U.S. urged the Soviet Union 
to accept the King’s neutrality plan. 

The U.S. offered to withdraw our 
100-man team now training the Laotian 
army—if the Russians would agree to 
stop aiding the rebels. 

Even before Moscow had a chance 
to reply, the King’s plan ran into a 
dead end. Of the three nations invited 
to oversee Laotian neutrality, only 
Malaya agreed to serve. Burma flatly 
refused, saying that by joining the 
commission it would only be helping 
to prop up the government of Premier 
Boun Oum. Instead, the Burmese fa- 
vored new elections for Laos under 
neutral-nation supervision. 

Cambodia also turned down the 
King’s plan. While praising the U.S. 
for its good intentions in working for 
Laotian neutrality, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia said that the 
three-nation commission would never 
work because the Communist rebels, 
who had denounced the King’s plan, 
would never accept the commission. 

The Cambodian leader urged a 14- 
nation conference on Laos to end the 
fighting. The U.S. has been cool to 
this plan, since it would bring Commu- 
nist China into the talks. 


JFK's School Plan 


President Kennedy has proposed 
that the federal government begin 
a $5,625,000,000 long-term pro- 
gram of aid to the nation’s educa- 
tional system. 


The highlights of the President's 
proposals included: 
>A three-year $2,298,000,000 program 
of federal aid to public elementary 
and secondary ‘schools. The money 
would be used for school construction, 
teachers’ salaries, or both—at the dis- 
cretion of the states. Under the plan, 
the “richer” states would receive a 
minimum of $15 and the “poorer” 
states, a maximum of $37.69 for each 
pupil attending public school. 
Grants of $557,525,000 over five 
years for 212,000 college scholarships. 
These scholarships would be awarded 
by the states on the basis of a stu- 
dent’s ability, need, and achievement 
in competitive examinations. Scholar- 
ships would average $700 with a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 per year. Both public 
and private colleges attended by schol- 
arship winners would receive an addi- 
tional $350 federal allowance to help 


COME TO THE FAIR: An all-steel “Unisphere,” 135 feet tall, has been chosen 
as the theme symbol for the 1964-65 World's Fair to be held in New York City. 


cover the cost, to the college, of the 
student’s education. 

PLoans of $1,500,000,000 for a five- 
year plan to spur construction of col- 
lege classrooms, laboratories, and li- 
braries. The President also suggested 
that an existing program of providing 
low-interest loans to colleges be ex- 
panded. He proposed that _ this 
program lay out $250,000,000 a year 
for college loans instead of the 
$200,000,000 a year that the federal 
government now makes available in 
loans to colleges. 

“One-sided aid is not enough,” said 
the President in summing up his be- 
lief that American education needs 
great doses of aid to meet the chal- 
lenges posed by mushrooming armies 
of students. “We must give attention 
to both teachers’ salaries and class- 
rooms, both scholarships and loans, both 
vocational and general education.” 


OPPOSITION IN CONGRESS? 


Many Washington observers pre- 
dicted that the President’s education 
program would face tough sledding in 
Congress. Many Congressmen in both 
the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties oppose any program of federal aid 
to schools, in principle. They say that 
federal aid to education would lead to 
federal control of education. Control of 
public education, they point out, has 
“traditionally” been a power of the 
states. Therefore, they favor more lim- 
ited means of aiding public education. 

Others in Congress point out that 
the need for aid is urgent and that 
the states are not able to do the job 
themselves. They deny that federal 
aid means federal control. Further- 
more, they argue, the federal govern- 
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ment has in the past aided education 
(as in providing free land for the es- 
tablishment of the “land-grant” state 
colleges and universities going as far 
back as 1862) without dictating edu- 
cational policies. 

Various religious bodies also criti- 
cized the proposed bill because it 
omitted parochial schools (schools run 
and maintained by religious groups) 
benefits. Said Bishop 
Lawrence Shehan, education chairman 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference: “One out of every seven chil- 
dren attend non-public schools.” 

“We pay taxes as everyone else,” 
said Bishop James Navagh of New 
York. “We want the same benefits ev- 
eryone else will receive.” 

The President, however, said that 
“in accordance with the clear prohibi- 
tion of the Constitution” no federal 
funds would be used for aiding church- 
run schools or for helping them pay 
teachers’ salaries. (The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution forbids Con- 
gress to make any law “respecting an 
establishment of religion.” In various 
cases the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted this to mean the government 
must follow a policy of separation of 
church and state. This, in turn, con- 
tend many _ constitutional lawyers, 
means no federal aid can be given to 
schools run by any religious denomi- 
nations.) (Watch for additional reports 
of the aid to education bill in upcom- 
ing issues.) 

DEPRESSED AREA AID 

President Kennedy also sent Con- 
gress a bill for aiding the economi- 
cally depressed areas in our country. 
The bill would give about $400,000,000 
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in grants and loans to communities 
and to, the unemployed in those com- 
munities. This proposal would provide 
up to 13 additional weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation. At present, 
most states limit unemployment pay- 
ments to a maximum of 26 weeks, al- 
though a few states permit as much 
as 36 weeks. 

The President, in addition, sent Con- 
gress a far-ranging message on our 
nation’s resouftes. In it he outlined 
plans aimed to insure an ample water 
and electric power supply for a U.S 
population which he predicts would 
hit 300,000,000 in 40 years (from the 
180,000,000 at present). 


Airlines Walkout 


A six-day wildcat strike by 3,500 
flight engineers against six of the 
nation’s major airlines has been tem- 
porarily halted. During a 90-day 
truce, a Presidential board of in- 
quiry will try to resolve the dispute. 

President 
} 


The truce came 
Kennedy appointed a three-man board 
to study the demands of the engi- 
neers. Earlier, the engineers had defied 
a Presidential order and several court 
injunctions to return to work, thus caus- 
ing a major _ transportation 
throughout most of the U.S. 

The strike, rather than being 
at the airlines management, was aimed 
at a decision made by the National 
Mediation Board, an independent fed- 
eral agency set up to mediate labor 
disputes in interstate commerce. The 
NMB had ruled on Feb. 6 that the 
flight engineers must bargain collec- 
tively with the pilots’ union in labor 
negotiations. The engineers opposed 
this decision, wanting instead to retain 
their separate union. 

»WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Flight en 
gineers have been a standard part of 
commercial aircraft crews only for the 
past 12 years. In 1948, after a series 
of air crashes, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recommended that an engineer 
ride in the cockpit of all large aircraft 
(weighing more than 80,000 pounds) 
to assist the pilot and co-pilot. The en- 
gineer’s job would be that of an “air- 
borne grease monkey’—a safety man 
to nurse the large aircraft’s machin- 
ery and equipment through its high- 
speed paces. 

The engineers then organized a un- 
ion—the Flight Engineers International 
Association. Because they were small 
in membership numbers, the FEIA 
sought to affiliate with the pilots’ un- 
ion, the Air Line Pilots’ Association. 
The ALPA turned them down. 

Later, with the advent of the com- 
mercial jet liner, the ALPA demanded 
—and won from the airlines—a third 


when 


risis 


1imed 


pilot in the cockpit as a safety pre- 
caution and lookout. Meanwhile, due 
to increased automation in jets, the 
engineer on jet flights had only about 
five minutes of engineering duties for 
each hour of flight. Consequently, some 
people began talking about combining 
the jobs of third pilot and engineer. 

Three years ago, the ALPA re- 
versed its stand cn letting the engi- 
neers union affiliate with them. But 
by then the engineers, too, had re- 
versed their stand. They now feared 
that if they merged with the pilots’ un- 
ion in the jet age, their 3,500 men 
would be outvoted by the 14,000 pilots 

possibly to the extent of losing their 
jobs. Their main fear: that the pilots 
would vote to replace the engineers 
by having the third pilot assume 
their duties. 

With the backing of AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany, the ALPA began 
a campaign for “one union in the 

ockpit.” Finally, United Air Lines 
vent to the NMB to get approval for 


FIRST MAN IN SPACE? One of the three astronauts in top row above will pr 
ably be the first American to take a manned-rocket space flight, with ‘‘blast 
off’ slated to come within a few months. shey are (from left) Air Force Captain 
Virgil Grissom, Marine Lt. Col. John Glenn, and Navy Commander Alan Shepard. In 
lower photo, Lt. Col. Glenn dons space suit while training in “Mercury” space capsule. 
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changing from professionally trained 
engineers on its flights to pilot-trained 
engineers. The NMB ruled that the 
pilots and engineers would have to 
vote for one union to represent them. 


AUTOMATION PROBLEM 


Fearing the NMB decision would 
also be applied to other airlines, the 
FEIA engineers went on strike. The 
union’s officers termed the strike “un- 
authorized,” but admitted they sup- 
ported the basic argument of the rank- 
and-file. 

Their argument is that all flights 
need qualified engineers who know 
every last mechanical and electronic 
detail of the plane. The pilots, in reply, 
argue that since most of the jet equip- 
ment is automatic, pilots who are former 
engineers can do the job. 

In short, the conflict centers more 
and more in a basic labor problem 
the displacement of workers as auto- 
mated machinery takes over some of 
the work human beings used to do. 
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(7 TAKES the squat, white ferry- 
boat only 32 minutes to chug 
across the two-mile-wide Congo Riv- 
er between Leopoldville and Brazza- 
ville. But those 32 minutes spell the 
difference between chaos and calm, 
between perpetual excitement and 
relative tranquility. 

“Leo,” as the local people call it, 
is the capital of the strife-torn Re- 
public of the Congo, the former Bel- 
gian colony (see Unit on the Repub- 
lic of the Congo in next week's 
issue). 

“Brazza,” as Brazzaville is nick- 
named, is the capital of the Congo 
Republic, a former French colony 
which won complete independence 
last summer. 

The people in Brazzaville wish 
they could make it clear to everyone 
that the Congo which has made so 
many screaming headlines in the 
past few months is the Congo on the 
other side of the river. There has 
not been so much confusion about 
names since Columbus called the 
American Indians Indians (instead 
of the Indians of India). 

Compared to its giant namesake, 
the Congo Republic is a small place. 
Covering about the same area as 
Montana, it is only one sixth as large 
as the other Congo. And its popu- 
lation is only 800,000, which means 
that for every person in the Congo 
Republic, there are 19 in the coun- 
try across the river. 

Straddling the Equator in Cegtral 
Africa, the Congo Republic is neatly 
divided into three regions. Along the 
Atlantic Coast is a low, steamy 
plain. Further inland, a series of 
parallel cliffs rises to a height of 
about 2,400 feet. Behind the cliffs is 
the plateau region. 


HEAT AND HUMIDITY 

About half the plateau is covered 
with rain forest (tropical woodland 
where annual rainfall exceeds 100 
inches). The rest is savanna (rolling 
grassland broken here and there by 
clusters of trees). 

For the big-game hunter, the Con- 
go Republic has the whole animal 
alphabet—from antelopes to zebras, 
with plenty of crocodiles, elephants, 
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The people of the Congo Republic are peacefully 
trying to wrest a livelihood from the tropical jungle 


and hippopotamuses (or hippopo- 
tami) in between. 

For visitors who never go out into 
the jungle, Brazzaville maintains an 
excellent zoo. It is noted for its 
gorillas, captured by M’Beti tribes- 
men who specialize in tracking down 
and netting the big apes. Those who 
do the actual netting—a very dan- 
gerous job—are paid $20 a day by 
the zoo. 

Most Congolese, however, have 
never held $20 in their hands. The 
average citizen earns the equivalent 
of only $40 in an entire year. In 


addition to cash income, though, 
most Congolese grow a few crops— 
on a farm or in a small garden 
patch—for their own tables. 

About four out of five Congolese 
live in the countryside, working as 
farmers or foresters. Lumber, which 
accounts for one third of the value 
of the country’s total exports, is the 
Congo’s chief product. 

Next in value are palm products, 
peanuts, and tobacco. Lead and zinc 
are the only important minerals 
that are mined, although the gov- 
ernment is encouraging oil explora- 





Drums Along the Congo 


Talking 
Tom-Toms 
VERY BIG-GAME HUNTER 


who has gone on a safari in 
Africa has had the disturbing feeling 
that people are talking about him 
behind his back. 

The feeling is justified, because 
any intruder in the jungle is going 
to be talked about—on the African 
“talking drums.” 

A skillful operator with a tom-tom 
can send the message, “Three Eu- 
ropeans arrived in our village today,” 
in about six seconds. 

The drummed-out message can be 
heard as far as 15 miles away, at 
which point another drummer will 
receive it and relay it to the next 
village. 

African drummers are excellent 
linguists. They must know the lan- 
guage of the village from which the 
message is coming; the language of 


tion in the hope that a new industry 
can be created. 

The chief food crop of the Congo- 
lese is cassava, also called manioc, 
from which tapioca is made. There 
is very little meat in the Congo 
Republic, because this is tsetse fly 
country. The tsetse fly carries sleep- 
ing sickness, which is often fatal 
to humans, and nagana disease, a 
killer of livestock. There are only 
60,000 goats, 30,000 sheep, 20,000 
pigs, 1,500 cattle, and about 100 
horses in the whole Congo Republic. 

To correct their low-protein diet, 
Congolese are being encouraged to 
eat more fish, especially the quick- 
breeding Tiliapa fish. Every six 
weeks, while being fed a diet of 
manioc leaves and pressed peanuts, 
a Tiliapa can produce 2,000 off- 
spring. 

In the Kinkala 


region southeast 


UNIT ON THE 
CONGO 
REPUBLIC 


the village to which it is being sent; 
and their own language. 

The drums “talk” by imitating the 
tone qualities of African words. This 
allowed Felixe Eboué, the African- 
born leader of Free French Africa 
during World War II, to astound 
French colleagues with his “magic.” 

Eboué would sit down at the 
piano and play sequences of notes 
which were actually messages—un- 
derstandable to any African who was 
familiar with the talking drums. 


of Brazzaville, 10,000 family ponds 
have been built and stocked with 
tasty Tiliapa. “Watch out for the 
bones,” is becoming a common din- 
ner-time phrase in the Congo Re- 
public. 


SWEET EXPECTATIONS 


The best agricultural land in the 
Congo is along the Niari River, 
inland from the cliff region. The 
government is trying to establish 
sugar as a major crop there. It has 
high hopes of commercial success, 
because the valley is on the route 
of the Congo-Ocean Railroad—the 
only railroad in all the countries that 
were born out of French Equatorial 
Africa (see “The ‘Other’ Congo,” pp. 
14-16). 

This amazing railroad runs 320 
miles between Brazzaville and Pointe- 
Noire, the Congo Republic’s chief 
port (pop. 60,000). To get from one 
side of the cliff region to the other, 
trains must cross 92 bridges and go 
through 12 tunnels. 

Although the Congolese are proud 
of their unique railroad with its 
modern trains, they are equally fond 
of the majestic stern-wheelers that 
paddle their way up the Congo and 
Ubangi rivers. Some of these old 
paddle boats, with lace-curtained 
windows and red velvet upholstery, 
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Drawn for “‘World Week’ by Peter Madden 


There are many stories about the 
“talking drums” of Africa. One of 
them—and you don’t really have to 
believe it—tells about a European 
hunter who is driven nearly mad 
by the incessant beating of the tom- 
toms. After hours of sleeplessness, 
he rushes from his tent and de- 
mands to know what the drums are 
saying. 

“Fear not, Bwana,” the safari lead- 
er replies. “The drums say: “Testing, 
One, Two, Three, Four .. .”” 


are veterans of the 19th-century 
steamboat days on the Mississippi. 

The hub of all transportation and 
communications in the Congo Re- 
public is Brazzaville. This city of 
110,000 is one of the major air termi- 
nals of Africa. It also boasts West 
Africa’s most powerful radio trans- 
mitter, with news broadcasts which 
are picked up as far away as Tokyo. 

But “Brazza” is not the kind of 
hustle-and-bustle city that “Leo” is 
(or used to be). It preserves the 
gay, sometimes carefree spirit that is 
so typically French. At the local 
cafes, one can see college boys sport- 
ing?unkempt beards (for some rea- 
son the sign of the intellectual), or 
young ladies dressed as chic as a 
Paris belle. Even the Brazzaville 
prisoners are stylish—the city dresses 
them up in candy-pink-and-white 
striped uniforms! 


COLORFUL CHRONICLE 

Two final notes about Brazzaville: 
It has a daily newspaper (“!Equa- 
teur’) that comes out in any one of 
several colors, depending on the 
color of paper on hand; and it has 
a beautiful church, the Cathedral of 
Sainte-Anne of the Congo, that holds 
a special monthly mass to the ac- 
companiment of tom-toms (see “Talk- 
ing Tom-Toms,” above). 
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BRAZZAVILLE BROADCASTER: The Congo Republic has West 
Africa‘s most powerful radio station (and nicest newscasters). 


IT’S ONLY A START: Someday soon he 
will be servicing a Paris-bound jet. 


Fs 


: 2a m a oy 
NO BABY-CARRIAGE NEEDED: Going shopping with 
junior is no problem for ingenious Congo mothers. 


The Impact of France 
on a 


Former French 


The tricolor no longer flies over 


the Congo Republic, but French influence 
remains as strong as ever 





CONGO CAPITAL: Brazzaville, the capital, has a gay, carefree French 
atmosphere. Among its attractions is a large sports stadium for soccer games. 
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The “Other” Congo 


Unlike its huge namesake across the river, the Congo Republic has 


made the transition from colony to independent nation with a minimum of bloodshed 


HE HISTORY of the Congo Re- 

public is tightly entwined with the 
history of a vast, jungle region known 
for many years as French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Along with three other territories 
contained in French Equatorial 
Africa, the Congo Republic won 
complete independence only a few 
months ago. (The other three new 
nations are Gabon, Chad, and the 
Central African Republic, formerly 
Ubangi-Shari. ) 


CENTURIES OF SLAVERY 
From the European point of view, 
the story of French Equatorial Africa 
begins in 1484, when Diego Cao of 


Portugal discovered the mouth of the 
Congo River. The Atlantic coastline 
near the Congo soon became a busy 
center of trade in slaves and ivory, 
particularly for French companies. 
By 1785, more than a hundred 
French ships were calling every year 
at Congo seaports. But no one ven- 
tured into the unknown, savage in- 
terior. 

Gradually the French government 
came to regard slavery as an evil to 
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be abolished. In 1822, it called a halt 
to all slaving by French traders. To 
make sure that its decision was en- 
forced, it began to pay special atten- 
tion to the Congo region. 

During the rest of the 19th cen- 
tury, Equatorial Africa was the pre- 
serve of the explorers. One of them, 
the French-born American Paul du 
Chaillu, was the first white man to 
see a gorilla. But his description of 
the gorilla was for many years 
greeted with as much disbelief as re- 
ports of the Abominable Snowman 
are today. Chaillu did not inspire 
confidence in his story, because he 
had a tendency to exaggerate. 

The outstanding explorer in Equa- 
torial Africa was Count Savorgnan 
de Brazza (see “Aristocrat of Ex- 
plorers,” p. 16). De Brazza signed 
treaties with several African chiefs in 
the interior of the continent. These 
treaties made France the “protector” 
of the tribes ruled by the chiefs. The 
most important pact—one signed with 
King Makoko in 1880—placed France 
in control of the entire Bateke King- 
dom. 

Four years later, the first thatched 


French Gov't photo 


IT’S OFFICIAL! With a stroke of their pens, Premier Fulbert Youlou (center) and 
French officials made the Congo Republic an independent nation on August 15, 1960. 


hut was built at Brazzaville, which 
became the capital of nearly 1,000,- 
000 square miles of French territory 
in Africa. The territory was divided 
in 1910 into four colonies—Middle 
Congo (now the Congo Republic), 
Chad, Gabon, and Ubangi-Shari. 

French Equatorial Africa was 
long the “Siberia”—a hot and humid 
one—of the French colonial empire. 
If a French premier was angry at a 
subordinate, he might appoint him 
to an obscure post in Gabon or the 
Congo. That would be the end of the 
unlucky appointee’s political career. 

Brazzaville, even though it was 
the capital of the entire territory, was 
a neglected city. The French govern- 
ment in Paris paid little attention to 
the needs of this colonial outpost 
3,750 miles away. French officials in 
Brazzaville answered all complaints 
about conditions there with the stock 
reply, “Tell it to Paris.” 


FREE FRENCH OUTPOST 


All the same, the native population 
of the Congo and its sister colonies 
developed a strong affection and ad- 
miration for France which endured 
despite all grievances. During World 
War II, when Nazi Germany occu- 
pied France and General Charles de 
Gaulle established the Free French 
movement to assist in the war against 
the Nazis, De Gaulle found stalwart 
allies in Equatorial Africa. 

The four Equatorial colonies pro- 
claimed their loyalty to Free France, 
and became important supply bases 
for the Allies during the war. Braz- 
zaville, under the African-born gov- 
ernor-general, Felix Eboué, became 
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the capital of all Free French terri- 
tories on the African continent. 
After the war, France began to 
pay more attention to the needs of 
its colonies. The Congo territory 
alone received $91,000,000 in French 
aid between 1947 and 1957. Primary 
school attendance in the Congo shot 
up from 11 per cent of all children in 
1945-46 to 70 per cent in 1957-58. 


A TIME OF DECISION 


But even newer formulas were 
needed to keep pace with the na- 
tionalist spirit sweeping Africa. In 
September, 1958, France offered the 
Congo Republic and several other 
African territories a choice of remain- 
ing French colonies, breaking all ties 
with France, or becoming independ- 
ent nations within the French Com- 
munity (see Unit on the Malagasy 
Republic in last week's issue). 

The Congo territory chose the last- 
mentioned course of action. Like the 
other self-governing republics in the 
new French Community, it left con- 
trol of foreign policy, defense, and 
economic matters in the hands of a 
Community Executive Council dom- 
inated by France. 

At that time, the Congolese As- 
sembly was meeting in Pointe-Noire, 
which often served as the capital of 
the Congo territory. The premier was 
Jacques .Opangault, leader of the 
African Socialist Movement, but he 
controlled the assembly by only a 
single vote. 

Leader of the opposition was Ful- 
bert Youlou, whose party—the Demo- 
cratic Union for the Defense of Afri- 
can Interests—believed in a greater 
degree of cooperation with France 
than the Socialists did. 

Youlou’s party drew its heaviest 
support from the Balali tribesmen, 
who live along the Congo River and 
predominate in Brazzaville. Opan- 
gault’s party was made up primarily 
of M’Boshi tribesmen, who live in 
the north. 

When the time came for the vote 
on the Congo’s future status in the 
French Community, one of Opan- 
gault’s deputies decided to switch his 
vote to the pro-French Youlou. The 
Socialists, seeing that they would be 
defeated on the issue by a single 
vote, began smashing furnitvre and 
windows in the Assembly chamber. 
Opangault himself resorted to the 
seldom-used parliamentary tactic of 
whacking the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly over the head with a microphone. 
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Police cleared the chamber of “~~ ~~ 
THE MAN ON THE COVER 


the Socialists. Youlou was promptly 
elected premier, and the remaining 
delegates voted for continued asso- 
ciation with France. 

But Premier Youlou realized that 
his future was in doubt so long as 
the Assembly met in Pointe-Noire, a 
city controlled by Opangault’s tribal 
allies. So he ordered a special train 
to take all his delegates, their wives 
and children, and their baggage some 
300 miles to Brazzaville that same 
night. 

Most of the stationmasters along 
the way, however, belonged to the 
same tribe that controlled Pointe- 
Noire. Opangault ordered them to 
bar the way of the “Youlou Express.” 
Not to be outdone, Youlou got a 
motor-driven handcar and loaded it 
with armed guards, to clear the way 
in front of his train. The delegates 
reached their destination, but it was 
the most hair-raising ride in the his- 
tory of the Congo-Ocean Railroad. 

Opangault charged that Youlou 
was trying to “railroad” (sic) his 
program through the Assembly. The 
political feud between the two lead- 
ers finally erupted into open warfare 
in February, 1959. That month, in 
the native quarters of Poto-Poto and 
Bacongo in Brazzaville, M’Boshi and 
Balali tribesmen battled with weap- 
ons ranging from broken bottles to 
assagais (short spears). 

Unlike the riots in the neighboring 
Belgian Congo, this outbreak was 
not directed against Europeans. The 
7,000 Europeans who live in Brazza- 
ville were politely told to keep out of 
Poto-Poto and Bacongo—and they 
did. Among the tribesmen, however, 
more than 100 were killed and many 
times that number were injured. 


ARMED PEACEMAKERS 


Ironically, Premier Youlou was 
compelled to ask the French army 
to send help to séparate the battling 
tribes. Once the Balalis and M’Boshis 
saw the French troops, they stopped 
fighting. Not a shot was fired. 

Premier Youlou promptly arrested 
Opangault and 500 of his followers 
and packed them off to jail. In June, 
1959, a peaceful election was held 
(with Opangault directing his cam- 
paign from behind bars). Youlou 
won 64 per cent of the vote. More 
confident of his popularity, Youlou 
brought two members of the opposi- 
tion party into his cabinet. At the 
same time, he ordered Opangault 


Drawn for ‘World Week” by Brandei 
Premier Fulbert Youlou 


GARBED in a flowing white cas- 
sock and a black Homburg hat, Abbé 
Fulbert Youlou cuts a striking figure 
in the capital of Brazza- 
ville. For Abbé Youlou, the Premier 
and President of the Congo Repub- 
lic, is also a Roman Catholic priest. 

Born near Brazzaville 43 years ago, 
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Aristocrat 
of 


Explorers 


NE OF THE ODDEST 

RIVALRIES in African his- 
tory was the one between a rough- 
hewn American newspaperman, 
Henry Morton Stanley, and an 
aristocratic Frenchman, Count 
Pierre Paul Francois Savorgnan 
de Brazza. (Actually, “American” 
Stanley was born in Wales and, in 
his later years, returned to the 
British Isles to live. And “French- 
man” De Brazza was born of Ital- 
ian parents! ) 

Each man was trying to out-ex- 
plore the other. Before the unofh- 
cial contest was ended, each had 
planted the flag of a European na 
tion over a territory covering 
nearly 1,000,000 square miles 

Stanley, famous for his discov- 
ery of the missing Scottish mis- 
sionary, Dr. David Livingstone, in 
East Africa, turned his territory 
over to the King of the Belgians 
This territory later became th: 
Belgian Congo. 

A “BORN SEAMAN” 

De Brazza, for whom Bi 
ville is named, is not so 
known as Stanley—but he deserves 
to be. The son of a Roman noble- 
man, De Brazza was born on a 
ship in the harbor of Rio de Ja- 
neiro in 1852. His family, which 
admired French traditions, sent 
young De Brazza to the French 
Naval Academy. De Brazza later 
became a French citizen 

When he was 23, De Brazza 
won permission from the French 
navy to trace the Ogowé River to 
its, source in what is now the 
Congo Republic. From 1875 until 
his death in 1905, De Brazza ex- 
plored every corner of French 
Equatorial Africa. 

In July 1881, when Stanley 
crossed the Congo River from 


The Bettmann Archive 
EMPIRE BUILDER: De Brazza won a 
mighty African domain for France. 


Leopoldville, he was confronted 
by a Negro from Senegal named 
Malamine. De Brazza had left 
Malamine behind to watch over 
French interests in this part of the 
world. 

Carrying the French tricolor 
flag and accompanied by two 
African sailors in blue naval uni- 
forms, Malamine advanced to 
meet Stanley. He showed him a 
sheet of paper bearing the mark 
f Makoko, chief of the Bateke 
tribe 

By signing his “X” to a sheet of 
paper, Chief Makoko had given 
France full title to almost 1,000,- 
000 square miles of land on the 
right bank of the Congo River. 
Count de Brazza had accom- 
plished this “real estate deal” with- 
out firing a shot. He had signed 
the treaties (which Stanley de- 
scribed as “worthless scraps of 
paper’) with Makoko in the fall 
of 1880 

As explorer, and later as admin 
istrator, of French Equatorial 
Africa, De Brazza was a humane 
ind farsighted man. “Study their 
iptitudes, take part in their life,” 
he instructed his colleagues in 
their dealings with Africans. “Ex- 
plore the surrounding countryside. 
Without arms, without escort. . . . 
Do not forget that you are the 
intruder who has not been in- 
vited.” 
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and his associates released from 
prison. 

Like other members of the French 
Community, the Congo Republic was 
not content with controlling just its 
internal affairs. It wanted the right to 
decide its defense and foreign poli- 
cies and, above all, to be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

This was made possible in the 
summer of 1960, when France agreed 
to grant full independence to the 
Congo Republic. On August 15, as 
Brazzaville echoed to a 101-gun 
salute, the Congo Republic’s new 
green, yellow, and red flag was raised 
over the French High Commission 
Building. 

Premier Youlou, in his proclama 
tion of independence, declared, “In 
this historic hour, our thoughts turn 
toward General de Gaulle, the glori- 
ous artisan of our freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

Premier Youlou and his country 
have remained close friends not onlv 
of General de Gaulle and France 
but of the whole free world. The 
Congo Republic seems to be growing 
into mature statehood with little of 
the chaos and tragedy which have 
marked the recent history of its giant 
neighbor a¢ross the Congo River. 





Words in the News 


Free French (p. 14)—Members of a 
French movement organized by General 
Charles de Gaulle in London following 
the German invasion of France in 1940 
The Free French rejected the armistice 
signed in 1940 between Germany and 
the Vichy regime, a pro-Nazi govern 
ment headed by Marshal Henri Petain 
which controlled southern France. Dur 
ing World War II, the Free French 
fought: on the side of the U. S., Britain 
and the other Allies 


Say It Right! 


Brazzaville (p. 11)—BRAH-sah-veel. 

tsetse (p. 12)—TSEH-tsee. 

Tiliapa (p. 12)—till-YAH-pah. 

Pointe-Noir« p. 12)—PWAHNT 
NWAHR 

Ubangi (p. 12)—ooh-BANG-ee. 

Felix Eboué (p. 12)—fay-LEEKS ay 
boo- AY 

Gabon (p. 14)+gah-BONE. 

Diego Cao (p. 14)—DYAY-goh KOWM 

Savorgnan de Brazza (p. 14)—sah-voh1 
NYAHN duh BRAHTS-sah 

Bateke (p. 14)—bay-tay-KAY. 

Jacques Opangault (p. 15)\—ZHAHK oh 
pahn-GOH. 

Fulbert Youlou (p. 15)—ful-BAIR YOO 
loo. 

Ogowé (p. 16)—ogg-oh-WAY. 
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Chariots on the Campus 


A ROMAN 
- REVIVAL 


yee a 
PAGEANTRY OF THE PAST: A beautiful Empress and a hand- 
some Emperor are the keys to a successful Roman Circus. 


In Indianapolis, Ind, high school students have hit 


on one way to make their Latin 


RUMPETS BLARED a salute as 

the toga-clad Emperor took his 
seat. The crowded+ amphitheater 
buzzed with excitement. On the 
field, the chariot drivers waited im- 
patiently. Then came the signal. The 
Emperor dropped a white scarf—and 
the chariot races were on! 

This scene could have taken place 
2,000 years ago in Imperial Rome. 
But it occurred last May—in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. The occasion was 
the annual Roman Circus staged by 
Latin students at the Thomas Carr 
Howe High School. 

Each year the school’s 12 classics 
classes pool their knowledge and tal- 
ents to bring back, for one day, “the 
grandeur that was Rome.” From 
start to finish, the Circus is an all- 
student production. 

Weeks before the event, the stu- 
dents begin their research. What 
sports did the Romans enjoy? What 
were the rules? How did the athletes 
and the spectators dress? Old Latin 
texts and reference tomes are care- 
fully studied to make certain that 
the Circus is authentic in every de- 
tail. 

The girls are assigned the task of 
converting old sheets into Roman 
togas and tunics. The job of building 
Roman chariots—out of wooden 
crates and baby-carriage wheels—is 


left to the boys. When everything is 
completed, Howe High's Latin stu- 
dents meet to elect an Emperor and 
an Empress who will preside over 
the games. 

On the appointed day, the entire 
student body is invited to the school’s 
outdoor sports stadium. Charioteers, 
gladiators, and wrestlers parade be- 
fore the Emperor to “render hom- 
age.” Then come the chariot races. 

There are three heats. In the first, 
the chariots are drawn by teams of 
husky boys. In the second, not-so- 
husky girls supply the “horsepower.” 
The two winning teams are then 


SHADES OF BEN-HUR! Chariot races 
were never like this in Imperial Rome. 


lessons “come alive” 


pitted against each other for the 
third and final race. Do the girls 
ever win? World Week asked Miss 
Marjorie Rork, a Latin teacher at 
the school. “Not thus far,” she re- 
plied, “but they haven't given up 
hope.” 

At intermission refreshments are 
sold. They may have a familiar taste, 
but their names are “classical.” Hot 
dogs are called canes calidi, a literal 
translation into Latin. Soft drinks are 
dubbed vinum (wine). 

Next on the program are wrestling 
matches. These are no-holds-barred 
contests, in the Roman tradition. But 
unlike the muscle men of antiquity, 
Howe High’s wrestlers don’t break 
any bones. 

The Circus ends with the biggest 
attraction of the day—the gladiators. 
Armed with wooden swords wrapped 
in aluminum foil, they battle fear- 
lessly in “mortal combat.” A dashing 
offensive is met by a roar of approval 
from the spectators. Conversely, a 
timid retreat brings loud booing. 
And the victors receive that most 
treasured prize of all—a radiant smile 
from the Empress. 

Sound like fun? Even students 
who have never studied classics 
agree that it is. As one Howe High 
junior put it, “I never thought that 
Latin could prove so exciting!” 
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And assuming that you took in a 
representative selection of Hollywood's 
current offerings, it’s probable that a 
high proportion of your viewing time 
was spent watching scenes dealing with 
violence, brutality, and social immoral- 
ity. Of late, Hollywood has produced 
a large number of movies dealing with 
so-called “adult subjects” that are “star- 
tling,” “frank,” and “pull no punches.” 

But is Hollywood getting “too star- 
tlingly frank” for its own good, as well 
as the good of the movie-watching 
public? Does the public need more con- 
trol over what the movie industry may 
or may not present? 

The problem of movie censorship 
came to a new boil about a month ago. 
At that time, the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld the right of city and state au- 
thorities to protect their people “against 
the dangers of the obscenity in the 
public exhibition of moving pictures.” 
By a close five to four vote, the Su- 
preme Court backed a system used in 
some U. S. cities and states that re- 
quires movies to be licensed (that is, 
approved by a board of review) prior 
to a public showing of the films. 

Motion Picture Herald, the movie in- 
industry’s trade publication, reported 
that “the U. S. Supreme Court [deci- 
sion] confounded many observers in- 
side and outside the motion picture in- 
dustry by upholding the Constitution- 
ality of state and local film censorship.” 


VIOLATION OF FREE SPEECH? 


It is argued that such licensing sys- 
tems violate the right of free expression 
as guaranteed by the First Amendment 
of the U. S. Constitution. If movies are 
subjected to licensing schemes, added 
other observers, what will prevent the 
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Should there be stricter censorship of the movies? 


establishment of similar licensing sys- 
tems for newspapers, magazines, books, 
television, and radio? 

Said Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America: 
“The [recent] Supreme Court decision 
on censorship should be a trumpet call 
to all believers of freedom of expres- 
sion. It calls on us all to step up the 
fight to prevent any encroachment of 
this freedom . . .” 

In answer to Johnston’s “trumpet 
call,” the motion pictures, television, 
radio, and book publishing industries 
have agreed for the first time to a 
mutual defense pact” against censor- 
ship. From now on, whenever one of 
these industries is involved in a censor- 
ship dispute, the combined forces of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the American Book Publishers 
Council, and the Authors League will 
be “mobilized” to meet the censorship 
challenge. Among the first moves of 
this combined group is an appeal for a 
rehearing on the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision upholding local movie censorship. 

But even as the new “anti-censor- 
ship alliance” prepared for action, there 
were many observers who again pointed 
out that the Constitutional gurantee of 
freedom of expression is not an abso- 
lute freedom. The courts have long 
held, for example, that free speech does 
not extend to the point where a person 
may shout “Fire” in a crowded place 
when there is no fire. Many persons 
may be injured needlessly in the en- 
suing panic. Freedom of speech and ex- 
pression must be limited, in certain in- 
stances, when the welfare of the public 
is in jeopardy. 

But where is the line to be drawn? 
And who should set himself up as the 
protector of public morals in deciding 
what's “good for the people” and what 
isn’t? ; 

The problem of censorship, it has 
been said, has been with mankind since 
the dawn of civilization. While there is 
no record of a caveman telling another 


caveman what he may or may not 


carve on the wall of a cave, practical]; 


every other period of history has had 
its censorship disputes. Various “au- 
thorities” frequently set up “banned 
lists” to deal with ideas thought to be 
heretical, treasonable, or obscene. 

Such books, now considered “clas- 
sics,” as Cervantes’ Don Quixote, De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe, Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
and Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, have 
all managed to make somebody's 
“banned list” at one time or another- 
for one reason or another. 


THE MARK OF DEMOCRACY 


The birth and growth of the demo 
cratic principles brought with it the 
idea that men have a right to speak and 
express themselves freely. This is one 
of the “measures” which distinguishes 
a free society such as ours from a dicta- 
torship or some other form of tyranny. 

One of the first issues taken up by 
the Founding Fathers when they as- 
sembled to frame our Constitution was 
the question of free speech and expres 
sion. In the First Amendment, our Con- 
stitution declares that “Congress shall 
make no laws abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press . . .” Later, the 
i4th Amendment extended this pro- 
tection to cover the “several states.” 

The malpractices of the newspapers 
in America’s early days soon gave ou 
Founding Fathers plenty of reasons for 
second thoughts on this matter of free 
expression. But they did not waver 
from their original position, Wrote 
Thomas Jefferson, “I deplore . . . the 
putrid state into which our newspapers 
have passed, the malignity, the vul- 
garity, and mendacious spirit of those 
who write them .. . It is, however, an 
evil for which there is no remedy, our 
liberty depends on the freedom of the 
press, and that cannot be limited with- 
out being lost.” 

But the dispute over censorship really 
didn’t build up steam until the advent 
of the modern forms of “mass communi- 
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cations”’—along with its “mass audi- 
ences.” High-speed presses and _intri- 
cate distribution systems make news- 
papers and magazines available to any- 
one with spare change. Paperback 
editions of books have made some of 
the world’s best—as well as some of the 
world’s worst—literature available at a 
modest price. A television set has be- 
come as common a piece of household 
furniture as a sofa in most U. S. homes. 
And anyone in these United States who 
has never seen a movie in his lifetime 
must be among the last of a dwindling 
breed of vanishing Americans. 

There is no question that newspapers, 
magazines, and books are covered by 
the Constitutional guarantee of free 
speech and freedom of the press, limited 
only by the laws of libel and obscenity. 
Radio and television, too, fall under the 
protection of free expression, limited 
only by the broadcast regulations of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

But what about the movies? The 
answer seems to be yes, no, or maybe— 
depending on how you choose to inter- 
pret the court decisions on movie cen- 
sorship. 

Back in 1915, the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided that movies were “en- 
tertainment” and that their exhibition 
was a “business pure and simple.” 
Therefore, concluded the Court, movies 
were not to be included in the guaran- 
tees of free speech and free expression. 

Just 37 years later, however, the Su- 
preme Court reversed its earlier posi- 
tion—at least in part. In 1952, a con- 
troversial, Italian-made movie was not 
permitted to be shown in New York 
state On the grounds that its subject 
was “sacrilegious.” The Supreme Court 
over-ruled the New York authorities 
by holding that it was unconstitutional 
to ban a film on such grounds. Later, 
in another New York case in 1959, the 
Supreme Court affirmed its ruling that 
the screen is entitled to the Constitu- 
tional freedoms guaranteed to the press. 


A “HITCH” TO FREEDOM 


Nevertheless, there remained a unique 
“hitch” to the movies’ freedom of ex- 
pression. This is the local movie censor- 
ship boards, established by state and 
city governments. At last count, ap- 
proximately 50 U. S. cities and towns 
and four states (New York, Maryland, 
Kansas, and Virginia) had movie re- 
view boards, Here’s how they work: 

In these cities or states, each movie 
must be licensed by the review board 
df that locality before that movie can 
be publicly exhibited. In effect, the 
censoring board can withhold any 
movie from the public—simply by re- 
fusing to grant it a license. 

Who gerves on these censorship 
boards? That varies from locality to 
locality. New York, for example, re- 


quires that its censors be civil servants 
who hold master degrees from colleges. 
In many other communities, the movie 
censorship boards are operated by 
local police departments. And in Lake 
Forest, Ill., the names of the censors 
are “censored”—that is, the names are 
withheld from the public. 

The power and scope of the censor- 
ship boards also vary somewhat from 
place to place. But taking the New 
York state law as a fairly typical ex- 
ample, a license to exhibit a movie may 
be refused if that picture is judged to 
be “obscene, indecent, immoral, in- 
human, sacrilegious or . . . of such a 


character that its exhibition would tend 
to corrupt morals or incite to crime.” 


PROTECTING THE PEOPLE 


The constitutionality of these gov- 
ernmental censorship boards were re- 
affirmed by the Supreme Court decision 
of last January. Specifically, the case 
brought before the Supreme Court was 
a test of the legality of the movie licens- 
ing board in the city of Chicago. In the 
majority opinion, Justice Tom C. Clark 
wrote: 

“Chicago emphasizes here its duty to 
protect its people against the dangers 
of obscenity in the public exhibition of 
motion pictures . . . It is not for this 
court to limit the [city] in its selec- 
tion of the remedy it deems most ef- 
fective to cope with such a problem.” 

While upholding the right of city 
and states to license movies, the major- 
ity opinion made it clear that movie ex- 
hibitors still have the right to challenge 
the judgment of the censors through 
court action. If a movie has been re- 
fused a license, the film exhibitor can 
bring the case to court. And if the 
court rules in favor of the exhibitor, 
the judgment of the censors may be 
overturned—and that movie shown. 

In writing the dissenting opinion 
(supported by four Supreme Court 
justices—or just one less than the num- 
ber of justices backing the majority 


Allied Artists Pictures Corp. 
BRUTAL BATTLE: Scenes of violence often 
spur demands for movie censorship. 
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opinion), Chief Justice Ear] Warren 
termed the court’s decision a “retreat” 
from free speech. “The court’s decision 
comes perilously close to holding that 
not only may motion pictures be cen- 
sored but that a licensing scheme may 
also be applied to newspapers, books 
and periodicals, radio, television, pub- 
lic speeches, and every other medium of 
expression,” wrote Chief Justice War- 
ren, “The court in no way explains why 
moving pictures should be treated dif- 
ferently than any other form of expres- 
sion.” 

Just why have the movies been 
singled out for special attention by the 
censors? Why is it that certain words, 
dialogue, and pictures that can appear 
in the daily press, the books, and stage 
productions without anyone batting an 
eyelash are often the same words, dia- 
logue, and pictures which must be de- 
leted from movies. 

The movie industry itself gave one 
answer when it said that the motion pic- 
ture has special moral obligations be- 
cause it appeals to people of all classes 
and all ages and reaches a wide, un- 
selected audience. Furthermore, the 
motion picture presents its material 
vividly and emotionally, with wide- 
screen, technicolor, stereophonic-sound 
reality (or, at least, near-reality). 


“CONDITIONED” TO CRIME 


Many law enforcement officers, for 
example, have blamed movies depicting 
violence and sadism for being respon- 
sible, in part, for the rising crime rate 
in the U. S. They argue that scenes of 
violent stabbings, robberies, and beat- 
ings on the screen tend to “condition” 
people to such acts and make them 
seem like common, everyday occur- 
rences. As a result, people no longer: 
view brutality with the horror it de- 
serves.. There was even an extreme 
case in New York in which a man con- 
fessed to a brutal murder which he 
claimed was “inspired” by a movie he 
had seen a few hours earlier. 

Hollywood has been faced with this 
problem since the early days of silent 
movies. In the 1910's and 1920's, 
movie-goers got the impression that 
Hollywood seemed unusually preoc- 
cupied with filming “party scenes.” And 
after seeing some of the early gangster 
films, it was difficult not to come to the 
conclusion that, while a career in crime 
has its hazards, the criminals certainly 
lead a luxurious, glamorous life until 
the law finally gets around to them in 
the last few scenes of the last reel. 

Such flouting of conventional morality 
in the films resulted in a public outcry 
against the excesses of the movie in- 
dustry. Although a bill seeking Federal 
regulation of the movies was defeated 
in Congress, Hollywood could see the 
handwriting on the wall. 
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In 1934 the movie industry volun- 
tarily adopted a Production Code, which 
Gilbert Seldes, author of The Great 
Audience, has described as the result 
of “one part scandal, one part threat of 
boycott, and one part an honest desire 
to make the movies respectable.” 

This Production Code, which sets up 
a list of “Don'ts and Be Carefuls,” 
provided the rules governing movie 
treatment of such subjects as divorce, 
suicide, drug addiction, and so on. 

Today, the Production Code is still 
administered by the Motion Picture 
Association of America. Only the movies 
that meet all the requirements of the 
Production Code receive the industry's 
“seal of approval.” 

Theoretically, the movie industry's 
Production Code has virtually the 
powers of law. This is because many 
U. S. movie theatres will not exhibit 
any film which does not bear the in- 
dustry’s “seal of approval.” 

One result that came immediately 
after the adoption of the Production 
Code was the noticeable “milder trend” 
in Hollywood films. The movie indus- 
try began grinding out films in which 
charming lads met lovely lasses and, 
naturally, lived happily ever after. This 
trend enabled the famous moviemaker, 
the late Louis B. Mayer, to comment 
“We're in the business of making beauti- 
ful pictures about beautiful people.” 


TOO MUCH MAKE-BELIEVE? 


As the years went by, however, it 
occurred to many observers that the 
make-believe world of the movies was 
a little too much make-believe—because 
the real world is not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, entirely populated by 
“beautiful people.” Samuel Goldwyn, a 
leading movie producer, once com- 
mented, “Most of our pictures have 
little, if any, rea] substance. Our fear of 
what the censors will do keeps us from 
portraying life as it really is. We wind 
up with a lot of empty fairy tales that 
do not have much relation to anything.” 

Hollywood was accused of “catering 
to the 12-year-old mind.” Many people 
began arguing that the highest purpose 
of movies is not just to entertain, but 
to enlighten people and help them un- 
derstand themselves and the world 
around them. “Art should help us digest 
and understand our own experiences,” 
said movie director Elia Kazan. “People 
see a film with a phony happy ending 
and they get a distorted view which 
hurts them later. They expect life to 
be what it isn’t.” 

The arguments that the movies and 
movie-viewing audience have “grown 
up” and that the old Production Code 
was acting as an unrealistic strait- 
jacket came under test within the last 
decade. In 1953, and again in 1956, 
two movies were released without the 


industry's seal of approval. Both did 
a brisk business—helped out no little 
by the free publicity surrounding their 
defiance of the Production Code. The 
upshot was that the movie Production 
Code was significantly modified to per- 
mit the movie makers wider freedom to 
deal with certain controversial subjects. 

Along with Hollywood’s new free- 
doms came new public concern over 
the material being presented on the 
movie screen. Some observers asked 
whether Hollywood’s “adult subject” 
label was not a camouflage for “sala- 
cious subjects’? Is Hollywood inter- 
ested in realism—or sensationalism? 

The - movie industry itself admits 
that television has cut in sharply on 
movie attendance in recent years. Was 
Hollywood attempting to “spice up” 
the films to meet television competition 
and attract more people to the movie 
theatres? Were the new “adult films,” 
as some charged, “art for money's 
sake”? 

According to the Catholic-sponsored 
National Legion of Decency, which 
rates films for the guidance of Roman 
Catholics, there has been “an alarm- 
ing departure from previously accepted 
and respected standards” over the last 
year. Those films found “objectionable” 
by the Legion rose from 15 per cent of 
the total film production in 1959 to 
nearly 25 per cent in 1960. The Roman 
Catholic Committee of Bishops has de- 
manded an end to “the corrosive effects 
of unhealthy sex, gore, and brutality” 
of American films. 

Similar statements have been issued 
by Protestant and Jewish groups. These 
church groups have called on the movie 
industry to reform itself so that legal 
controls will not be necessary. (The 
legislatures in many of our states which 
now do not have movie censorship 
boards are reportedly considering the 
establishment of such boards during 
their current sessions. ) 

Does Hollywood’s “new realism” ac- 
curately reflect life as it really is—or 
does it only play up the sensational as- 
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pects of it? One answer has come from 
movie viewers in foreign lands where 
American movies are shown. There 
have been many charges that American 
movies distort American life by playing 
up the unusual rather than the usual 
(such as “glorifying” the infamous ca- 
reers of American gangsters). As one 
British critic commented, “Anyone sug- 
gesting that American films portray the 
American way of life is an enemy of 
the United States.” 

On the other hand, some argue that 
the movies are being made a “scape- 
goat” for the ills of our nation. No one 
has actually proved that the movies 
have directly contributed to the rise in 
crime rates. According to Professor Paul 
W. Tappan, sociologist at New York 
University, “The causes of law viola- 
tion are to be found deeply rooted in 
the family and the neighborhood where 
a child is trained, not in the movie 
theater where he is entertained.” 


ARBITRARY CENSORSHIP? 


Some observers contend that movie 
censorship methods now used are “arbi- 
trary and undemocratic.” Too often, 
these observers say, censors will ban 
an entire film because they object to a 
few words or scenes taken out of con- 
text. Moreover, the competency of some 
of our movie censors to judge what is 
good for the public and what is not is 
often questioned. If movies have such 
a strong tendency to corrupt morals, 
what keeps the morals of the censors 
themselves untarnished while they 
spend day after day viewing the “ob- 
jectionable material” in their censoring 
work? 

Finally, some observers point out, 
radio and television have also been ac- 
cused of too much brutality and vulgar- 
ity in their programs. While the broad- 
casting industry has a code similar to 
the movie Production Code, there are 
no state or city radio-TV censoring 
boards that require broadcasters to 
submit scripts prior to beaming the pro- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY: Moviegoers have a decisive influence on ‘the type of films 
Hollywood makes for they alone determine success—or failure—at the box office. 
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rQ\HE NEWS CRACKLED over the 
telegraph wires. A hurricane was 
lashing the seas off the coast of New 
Jersey. Drifting helplessly in the wake 
of the storm was a U. S. troopship, 
battered and broken by the wind and 
waves. The rescue operation must be 
conducted as swiftly as possible. 

But this was the year 1853. And in 
the era of sailing vessels, it would take 
days for a rescue ship to reach the 
scene of the impending disaster. By that 
time the stricken troopship could have 
drifted hundreds of miles from the spot 
at which it was last seen. ‘The captains 
of the rescue ships had to know where 
and how far the troopship would drift 
in a week’s time—and only one man 
could supply the information. 


“X”" MARKS THE SPOT 


That man was Lieutenant Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, U. S. Navy. He got to 
work on the problem at once. Unrolling 
1 chart of the North Atlantic, Maury 
studied it intently for a few minutes, 
then marked an “X” on the map. “Just 
here,” he said, “she will likely be 
found.” 

The Secretary of the Navy dispatched 
two cutters to sea. Days later, the troop- 
ship, with its thankful but seasick pas- 
sengers, was found—at almost the exact 
spot that Maury had predicted. 

A good guess by Matry? Not at all. 
Lieutenant Maury knew where the 
ship would be because, for years, he 
had studied and charted the currents 
and winds of the oceans. He was among 
the first to make a meticulous, system- 
atic survey of “ocean paths” which has 
guided ocean-going navigators right up 
to the present. 

As a naval officer, Maury was more 
scholarly than swashbuckling. A short, 
rather stout man, Maury was withdrawn 
and reserved. This tended to make him 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 


more adept at scientific research than at 
bellowing orders from the quarter- 
deck. Indeed, he spent most of his early 
years well out of “sniffing-distance” of 
salt water. 

Born in 1806 in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, Matthew Fontaine Maury was 
the fourth son in a family of nine chil- 
dren. His father wanted Matthew to 
become a doctor—and was sorely dis- 
appointed when his son chose a career 
at sea. At 19, Matthew received a war- 
rant as a midshipman, and reported to 
the Navy for shipboard training. 

In the next nine years Maury went 
on three extensive cruises, sailing around 
the globe in both directions. It was dur- 
ing these years that his interest in sci- 
entific study was awakened. Young 
Midshipman Maury habitually chalked 
mathematical problems on cannonballs 
and then placed them on ammunition 
racks where he could see—and ponder— 
the problems as he walked the deck. 

During a brief tour of shore duty, 
Maury met pretty, auburn-haired Ann 
Hull Herndon of Fredericksburg. They 
were married in 1834. Their marriage 
was an extremely happy one. In time 
the Maurys had five daughters and 
three sons. 

In 1839 Maury was injured in an ac- 
cident which made him permanently 
lame. The Navy relieved him of sea 
duty. But since the young officer (pro- 
moted to lieutenant) had already be- 
gun to make a name for himself in the 
study of navigational problems, the 
Navy appointed Maury superintendent 
of the Depot of Charts and Instruments 
(now the U. S. National Observatory) 
in Washington, D. C. 

Beginning his dutiés in 1842, Maury 
soon made a discovery which launched 
him on his greatest work. One day, 
while limping around the cobwebbed 
attic of the observatory, Maury found 
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stacks. of old ships’ logbooks turned in 
by hundreds of sea captains. They had 
been “filed away” in the attic where 
they gathered dust. In these logbooks 
Maury came across thousands of first- 
hand reports on winds, currents, and 
weather from al] parts of the world. If 
all this information were tabulated, cor- 
related, and charted, it would serve as 
an invaluable guide to nautical naviga- 
tion. 

With the aid of an assistant, Maury 
began the painstakingly detailed job. 
In five years he published The Wind 
and Current Chart of the North Atlan- 
tic. This was followed by other charts 
of the South Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
Indian oceans. 

In 20 years of research. Maury pub- 
lished so much that a bibliography of 
his works would fill 40 pages. 

Using this information, captains of 
clipper ships found that they saved a 
week on the trip from New York to 
Dublin, even more on the run to Lis- 
bon, and up to 15 days on the run to 
Rio de Janeiro. 


SECRETS OF THE SEA 


In addition to his studies of the 
winds and currents, Maury wanted to 
know what was beneath the seas. His 
researchers made thousands of depth 
soundings across the Atlantic. Among 
their discoveries was an undersea plateau 
which stretched from Ireland to New- 
foundland. Maury predicted that this 
plateau would be a perfect shelf on 
which a transatlantic telegraph cable 
could be laid. Years later, his predic- 
tion came true. 

When Matthew Fontaine Maury died 
in 1873, he was honored as an ocea- 
nographer by every maritime nation in 
the world. And today “sailing men” 
everywhere still remember him as “the 
Pathfinder of the Seas.” 











} There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
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“Hall of Fame Contest” : 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If ygur letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Neighbor to the North 


By Janice Roseman, Landis School, China Grove, N. C. 


*Starred words refer to Canada 














Students are invited to 





submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drown 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 



































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





seporate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 








that the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own work. 37 
Keep a copy cs puzzies 

cannot be returned. Give }—— 
name, address, school, and 42 
grade. Address Puzzle 

Editor, Scholastic 

zines, 33 West 42nd 45 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue, 






















































































. Capital of Canada, 
. In home territory 
largest country in world. 
. Be in debt to. 
2. In the middle of. 


the victor belong the spoils.” 


5. Cars run on it. 


. Egyptian name for the immortal soul. 


. Large, antlered deer. 


. Peninsula in southeastern Canada, in 


Quebec. 
20. Belongs to him. 
21. Road (abbr.). 
23. Willie 
science. 
. Book (abbr.). 
. Star of our solar system. 
. Large body of salt water. 


. Masses of sweetened flour, usually 


topped with frosting. 


Leaf is an emblem of Canada, 


3. To pull. 
5. Spider’s construction, 


. Preposition showing where or when. 


. Jump on one foot. 
. Cubic (abbr.). 
2. Moved swiftly. 


. John and Sebastian _____., dis- 


coverers of Canada, 
. “Sweet _______” (song title). 
5. Member of Parliament (abbr.). 
. Part of foot. 


. Disease mainly affecting lungs (abbr.). 


. Provide self with weapons. 

. Old word for eye. 

. Radioactive element produced in 
northwestern Canada. 

. Merrymaking. 


is second 


, popular writer on 


WOAIDAODHy 


11. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


*22. 


. Fish-eating, badger-like mammals. 


Toward. 
Reverence. 


Us, 


. Hours before noon (abbr.). 

. Pinch lightly. 

. Years after birth of Christ (abbr.). 

. Our 49th state and part of Canada’s 


western boundary. 

There are four of these in baseball. 
Far from young. 

“My —______ Sal” (song title), 
Espionage agent. 

Very large napkin, worn around neck. 
River and territory in northwestern 
Canada. 


24. Repulse or drive back. 
6. Took a chair. 
27. ___foundland, island in eastern 


Canada. 


. Tool with serrated edge. 
. White linen vestment worn by priests. 
. He works in Canada’s most important 


industry. 


. Automatic device that performs with 


seemingly human intelligence. 


. Province in eastern Canada, 
. Strike lightly. 


9. Headgear. 


. Edgar Allan 


, American poet 
and prose writer. 


. Break in the skin. 


. Combining form meaning three. 
48. To and — 


. Advertisement (abbr. », 
. Musician (U. S. Navy abbr.). 
. Coordinating particle which marks a 


choice. 


. Bale (abbr.). 
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Cana 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Congo Republic 





THE CONGO REPUBLIC 


OF EXPORTS 
IN 1959 


$9,115,600 
IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


(The figures represent 


the dollar values of 
exports and imports.) 


$220,800 
KEY 


France and the French Community 


The United States and Latin America rn 


Britain and the British Commonwealth 


All other countries Coe 











World Week chart 


1. CHART INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the chart and what 
you read in the Unit: 


1. In the trade between the Congo Republic and the 
British Commonwealth, which party had a favorable 


trade balance? 





2. In the Congo Republic’s trade with “all other coun- 





tries,” imports exceeded exports by 
dollars. 
8. True or false? The dollar value of imports from 


the French Community was more than six times the 
value of imports from the U. S. and Latin America. 





4. Exports to the French Community represented 


about (14, 24, 34, 44) 
Republic’s total exports. 


per cent of the Congo 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. What river separates the Congo Republic from its 





huge neighbor to the south and east? 
2. The capital of the Congo Republic is 
3. True or false? The Congo Republic is much smal- 
ler, both in population and in area, than the Republic 
of the Congo. 
4. The Congo Republic's chief product is : 
5. What insect has hindered the development of live- 





stock-raising in the Congo Republic? 
6. Would you say that the Congo Republic has a 
high, medium, or low standard of living? 
7. About half of the plateau region is a rolling grass- 
land called 
8. The Congo Republic borders the 
Ocean. 
9. The president and premier of the Congo Republic 
is {Fulbert Youlou, Savorgnan de Brazza, Jacques 











Opangault? ) 
10. The Congo Republic was carved out of a vast 





French territory known for many years as 





11. Is the Congo Republic still a member of the 
French Community? 
12. The explorer who planted the French flag over a 





large area in central Africa was 
13. True or false? The present government of the 
Congo Republic is less friendly to France than its 








political opposition. 
14. The Congo Republic became fully independent in 
the year ; 
15. To correct their low-protein diet, the Congolese 





are being encouraged to eat more 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Describe the process by which France gained con- 
trol of French Equatorial Africa. Was the process a 


peaceful one? 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each 
item in Question I and 4 points for each item in Question II. 
Total, 100. 
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“Here’s Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance you'd like to ask—write: 
Steve Daniels or Carol Ray, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I’m rather tall and heavy (you 
might even call me “fat”), and “Ivy 
League” clothes look awful on m¢ 
suggestions? 


Any 


A. The first suggestion would 
you visit your family doctor and 
him to prescribe a diet to help you get 
rid of that excess poundage! 

For an immediate solution to your 
problem, we consulted the Ameri 
Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. They 
told us that, although the trend is to 
narrower shoulders, tighter 
trimmer lapels, etc., which constitute 
the “Ivy League” look (known as the 
“American International” 
spring), no well-dressed boy or man 
slavishly follows the latest styles. In 
stead, he looks over the new 
tries them on, and then uses his own 
judgment about what's right for him 
The AIMBW people also reminded us 
that boys’ and men’s clothing comes in 
as many sizes as girls’ and women’s 
and maybe even more. The trick in the 
selection of becoming styles is find 
your correct size range. Size ranges 


trousers, 
+} 


| ] 
OOK Lnis 


things. 


A SPRINGTIME WALK is a 
fine way to combine fresh 
air and exercise, two impor- 
tant aids to a clear skin. 


FOODS YOU EAT offer as- 
sistance. Choose fruits and 
vegetables, lean meat, milk. 
Shun fried foods and sweets. 


include regular, short, long, extra short 
medium long, extra long, portly, short 
portly, long portly, a young man’s stout 
slenderizer, short stout, stout, and long 
stout 

| he ré 
ror anyone 
(or even her) girth, which you might 
wish to follow. Dark colors, monotones 
dull-finish fabrics and vertical lines give 
(Bright 
patterns 


are a few basic rules of dress 


who wishes to minimize his 


an impression of slenderness. 
colors textures, bold 
and non-matching trousers and jacke 
add to an impression of weight.) Clothes 
should be well-fitted, neither too tight 
» loose, and accessories like hats 


shaggy 


ts 


nor to 
ollars, and so on, should be kept 
portion to your over-all size 


O. We just had our senior pictures 
taken and mine looks like a passport 
photograph! Should I have worn spe 
cial make-up? Do you have any tips 
on how to pose? 


photography 
hints 


4. Mass-production 
does call for a few “modeling” 
since the photographer doesn’t have 
much time to fuss. 

e Select what you wear for its neckline 
4 plain white blouse with convertible 
collar is a safe choice, or you might pre- 
fer a high, round neckline with a strand 
of pearls. Try to avoid scarves or bulky 
collars, prints and patterns, very dark 
colors, fancy jewelry, and fur. The sim 
the better. 

@ Make-up should consist of a 


iLET’S FACE IT! 


plet 


base 


cated, tinted 
sticks mask 


ANTISEPTIC CLEANSERS help 
to keep skin clean. Medi- 
creams and 
trouble spots. 


and powder and a medium-tone lip- 
stick, Unless your brows and lashes are 
very light, you'll look fresher and more 
attractive if you brush them with petro- 
leum jelly rather than pencil and mas- 
cara, Make sure your hair isn’t too 
“set”; it’s best to wash it a day or two 
before the photography session. Above 
all, avoid a new hair style for the pic- 
ture. 

e When posing, sit up tall, with your 
body straight to the camera, and you 
head turned just a bit. Keep your face 
in repose, lips barely parted and eyes 
away from the camera, until just before 
the photographer snaps the picture. 
Then look toward (not into) the lens 
and try to come forth with a spon- 
taneous (not “toothy” or forced) smile. 
Keep your sights at lens level; eyes up 
give a vacant look, and eyes down will 


make you look melancholy. 
° v 2 


Limp by Lunchtime? It may be that 
you're eating too little or too much 
breakfast! According to a study made 
at the State University of Iowa, break- 
fast should supply one fourth of your 
daily food intake, Less—or more—makes 
you feel listless or sluggish, Incidentally, 
you don’t have to stick to orange juice, 
eggs, bacon, and toast for breakfast, as 
long as you select foods from the basic 
groups: bread and cereal, milk and 
cheese, meat and eggs, and fruits and 
vegetables. How about a toasted cheese, 
tomato, bacon sandwich and an 
apple some morning soon? 


€ 


# 
¢ | 
Photographs courtesy of ENDAC 
OTHER BEAUTY AIDS: plenty 
of sleep, a zest for work and 
play, and the ability to 
laugh —even at yourself. 


and 





>. PIN-UP PROVERBS = 


by Yogi Bear 


to fe a ee. reader! 


Like b-r-e-a-k-fast 


(You need it—eat it) 


To get that Big Wheel feel! 


Even Yogi’s a leader when it comes 
to being the first one at the break- 
fast table. He knows that you'll 
look better, feel better, and work 
better when you’ve had a good 
nourishing breakfast. And Kellogg’s 
cereals are a speedy, tasty way to 
get this important nourishment 
during morning rush. 

Remember—good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! . 


QUHANNA-BARBERA PROD 
Ailagg BATTLE CREEK | 


“The best to you cach morning” 





Abracadabra 

.--Make-Up Magic! 

or—how to be a 

real flatter-face. . 

E.g...to erase the 

trace of a longish 

face, use a darker 

shade of powder on 

the lower half. Nose 

know-how: to narrow 

a broad one...carefully blend a deeper-toned 
foundation or powder down either side. A 
darker foundation will also help slim that 
not too thin chin. As for filling out those 


pearly lips—try this lipstick liptrick: use a | 


| ington. 


de first...a lighter one over it. 
Then pucker-up—and just wait for those re- 
turns to come in! 


Know what works magic 


rious Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc—made from delicately 
fine Italian tale. After a 
deliciously refreshing tub 
or shower, lavish yourself 
with it from top to toe... 
slowly massaging it into 
the skin. You'll find that 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
scents, smooths, clings 
more lovingly . . . more 
costly cologne. Leaves your 





lastingly than 
skin feeling soft as silk. 


Beauty Spot! If you have a skin blemish that 
makeup hasn’t hidden, try dabbing on a speck 
of Bouquet Talc—gently blending 
it into the skin. 


New To-Do In Hairdos! Shingled, short and 
shapely. Much like the '20s! Fringed bangs, 
swept sideburns and deep waves—with not a 
curl in sight. However, if that unexpected date 
should appear on the horizon and you're 
caught with your locks limp—Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc is perfect as a dry shampoo. 
Just sprinkle some on... then brush it through 
your hair. The fine-milled powder clings 
briefly to each strand, absorbing oil and soil 
—then brushes away quickly... leaving your 
hair newly fresh and fluffy. 


All A-Flutter? To flash your lashes darker | 


and thicker ... first powder them with super- 
fine Cashmere Bouquet ; 
Talc. Then apply mascara 

—and use a clean, dry brush 

to separate the lashes. 
Eye-opener for small eyes: 

Draw fine lines with pencil 

close to the lashes, along 

your upper and lower lids; 

then extend the lines a 

mite past the outer corner 

of the eye so that they meet. 


Bye Mow 


= 





with your skin? Luxu- | 
| with Ernie Kovacs, Edie Adams, Hans 








Show of the Week: Our American 
Heritage generally tells stories of famous 
men of the past. But on Saturday, March 
11, over NBC, it will turn the TV spot- 
light on a man most Americans have 
never heard of. “The Secret Rebel” is 
the tale of John Honeyman, who served 
as a spy for General George Washing- 
ton during the Revolutionary War. It 
was he who gave Washington the infor- 
mation leading to the Trenton triumph. 
Hugh O'Brian, who ordinarily plays 
Wyatt Earp, will be Honeyman, with 
Howard St. John again playing Wash- 


|» On Wednesday, March 8, CBS will 


have a comedy special called “Private 


| Eye Private Eye.” It’s a musical spoof 


of the TV brand of private detective, 


Conried, and Pat Carroll as the sleuth- 
spoofers. 


| » Sunday has its usual complement of 
| good shows. CBS’s Sunday Sports Spec 
tacular will visit Lake Placid, New York, 
to cover the World Bobsled Champion- 


ships and the Ski Jumping Champion- 
ships. These two events are among the 
most exciting sports contests of the year. 

Also on Sunday you can see Art 
Carney in NBC’s musical version of a 
famous short story, “O’Halloran’s Luck,” 


| by Stephen Vincent Benet. It tells of the 


adventures of an Irish immigrant who 
rose to become president of a railroad. 
Carney will be helped by Bil and Cora 
Baird and their marionettes. 

ABC’s regular Sunday feature, Win- 


| ston Churchill—The Valiant Years, will 
| carry the saga of World War II up 


through the invasion of Sicily and the 
collapse of the Mussolini regime 
CBS has two important Sunday series. 
One is The Twentieth Century, which 
this week will take a look at “The New 
Marine.” On view will be the 300 spe- 
cially trained Marines called Recons, 
who are adept at both parachute jump- 
ing and skin diving. The second CBS 
Sunday feature is The Great Challenge. 
“The Changing Patterns of Our Political 
System” will be examined this week. 
>» On Tuesday, March 14, NBC will 


repeat a delightful comedy called 


| “After Hours,” first telecast last spring. 


In it, Christopher Plummer pretends to 


| be a psychiatrist in order to get ac- 


quainted with a beautiful patient, Sally 
Ann Howes. The results are amusing. 
-Dick KLEINER 


Comforts of Home 


Prospective Roomer: “But you adver- 
tised a bedroom and sitting room. Where 
is the sitting room?” 

Landlady: “On the bed.” 


Facts of Life 


Texas oil tycoon to his wife: “I think 
the kids are old enough to know the 
facts of life. Let's tell them about 
Alaska.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Domestic Crisis 


The harassed-looking housewife ap- 
proached the operator of a mobile X-ray 
unit. “I don’t need a chest X-ray,” she 
said timidly, “but the label has come 
off this can. Could you tell me if it’s 
spaghetti or baked beans?” 


Daily Mirror, London 


Honest Abe 


No trait is more useful in life than 
the ability to laugh at our own defects, 
just as Lincoln was able to make fun of 
homeliness. Once during a debate 
Douglas accused him of being two- 
faced. Without hesitation Lincoln calm- 
ly replied, “I leave it to my audience— 
if I had two faces, would I be wearing 


this one?” 
General Features Corporation 








Its great to 
eT oe 


The road ahead leads to new fun and 
adventure when you're on a distinc- 
tively styled Cushman Scooter. Pre- 
cision engineered for dynamic 
performance and edly built for 
safe roadability. The dependable 
Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine de- 
livers up to 100 miles per gallon for 
unequalled economy. 
Sold and serviced nationally 
Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration 
or write for colorful booklet 
F Pew CUSHMAN MOTORS 
A subsidiary of Outhoard Marine Corporation. 


929 No. 21st, Linceln, Nebraska 
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i iTops, don’t miss. Wi Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


i“ GORGO (MGM. Produced by Frank 
and Maurice King. Directed by Eu- 
gene Lourie.) 


If this spectacular fantasy has any 
moral, it is: leave monsters where you 
find them. The story, filmed in Great 
Britain, starts near the coast of Ireland, 
where shipping partners Bill Travers 
and William Sylvester capture a 65- 
foot sea monster that has been terrifying 
the islanders. Not heeding the pleas of 
a little boy (Vincent Winter) who thinks 
the huge beast should be returned to 
the sea, or those of paleontologists 
whose interests are scientific, the part- 
ners take their monster, Gorgo, to Lon- 
don as a commercial venture and are 
soon making big money. 

But the British Admiralty and the 
public are soon given cause for concern. 
Scientists announce that the monster 
belongs to a species that became extinct 
eons ago—or should have! Worse yet, 
Gorgo is only a baby. What will he be 
like when he gets his growth? Their fears 
are realized when Gorgo’s mother, who 
is twite the size of her child, comes to 
the rescue, wrecking several ships on 
her way to London. 

As this enormous sea monster lum- 
bers through London, knocking down 
rows of buildings and such famous land- 
marks as the Tower Bridge and Houses 
of Parliament, crowds of people flee in 
panic, Some of the special effects are 
very well done; but the film as a whole 
is not as good as it should be. The act- 
ing is mediocre and the plot fizzles out. 
But Gorgo will hold you if you'll settle 
for the shots of London being destroyed 
and the sentimental finale showing 
Gorgo and his mother trudging back to 
their home sweet home beneath the sea. 

—Puitie T. HaRTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vvYThree Worlds of Gulliver (D); 
Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Family 
Robinson (D). 


“i“i“Hand in Hand (D); General Della 
Rovere (D); Pepe (C); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D); Wack- 
iest Ship in the Army (C); High Time (D); 
Ten Who Dared (D). 

i“Cinderfella (C); Wizard of Baghdad 
(C); Seven Ways From Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 


“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D). 





new Helene Curtis Hindac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret ‘til it's gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . .. clears clogged pores 


Handy purse-size , 
medicated acne- 
stick $1 or tube 
88c.. .at all drug 


counters. 


eS 





of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly ... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads sq, 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Before bed, use new Endac Anti- 
septic Skin Cleanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endac 
offers during the day. it penetrates 
into pores, cleans deep, deep down, 


Only $1. 
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Egan Beaver 


OBODY comes any wiser or picks his 

words more carefully than Bob 
Cousy. So, when Bob once told me that 
the greatest high school player he had 
ever seen was a kid named John Egan, I 
put my “bird dogs” to work immedi- 
ately. 

Here’s the report they sent in: “Egan 
is the best back-court man we've seen 
this year. He’s about 6 feet tall, weighs 
160 pounds, and has it all—great hands, 
great speed, a terrific jump shot from 
any position, wonderful dribbler and 
passer, very flashy, definitely an All- 
American.” 

At the time, John was starring for 
Weaver High School in Hartford, Conn. 
As a junior, he had led his team to the 
state crown. As a senior, he was even 
greater. Bombing the basket like crazy, 
he led Weaver to both the state and 
New England titles. 

So, in 1957, we put him on our All- 
American H. S. team—along with such 
schoolboy greats as Jerry Lucas, Tony 
Jackson, Bill McGill, Tom Stith, and Al 
Butler. 

Great things were expected of John 
when he enrolled at Providence College. 
And he started like a house afire. As a 
soph, he broke every Providence record 


in the book: season scoring, 502 points; 
single game, 39 points; and average, 
20.9 points. 

He made the All-New England team, 
the Catholic College All-American team, 
and honorable mention on most of the 
national All-American teams, 

When Egan reported for his junior 
year, all the experts knew about him. 
Most of them picked him as a sure-fire 
All-American. Again John started like 
a four-alarm fire, tearing along at a 25- 
point pace. But, alas, one day his left 
knee buckled, and John had had it for 
the season. He continued playing with 
a heavy brace on the leg, but he wasn’t 
the tricky John Egan of old. 

Last summer, John had the knee 
operated on, and he’s now back on the 
job leadipg the Friars to national fame. 
With tricky little Vince Ernst in the 
back-court and 6-10 Jim Hadnot on the 
pivot, the Friars don’t depend on John 
so heavily. But he’s the glue that holds 
them together. 

A real jazz fan with a fine collection 
of records, John “goes” for Frank 
Sinatra’s vocals and Billy May’s band. 
His movie favorites are Cary Grant and 
Kim Novak, and his favorite school sub- 
ject is psychology. 


His greatest thrill was scoring 39 
points in a spectacular four-overtime- 
period victory over Villanova in his 
soph year. His amazing shooting, driv- 
ing, and passing won him the year’s 
“outstanding visiting player” award at 
the Palestra (Philadelphia). After grad- 
uating this season, he hopes to play pro 
ball. - 





N THE LAND of the Tar Heels— 
North Carolina—the theme song on 
everyone's lips is, “Well, it’s about 
time. York Larese is finally having that 
real big year.” (As I write this, Larese 
is averaging 23 points a game and has 


(S)Tar 
Heel 


pushed North Carolina up into the top 
ten.) 

Mind you, nobody has ever com- 
plained about York. How could you? 
Didn’t he lead the team in scoring in 
1958-59 with a 15.1 average; didn’t he 
raise his average to 15.7 last year; and 
hasn't he paced the team in assists and 
pass interceptions for three years? 

York is one of those players who has 
so much ability that too much is ex- 
pected of him. At 6-4 and 183 pounds, 
he’s the ideal back-court type. Blessed 
with quick hands and cat-like reactions, 
he’s tremendous on defense. Those 
hands of his are always flicking out to 
block a shot or steal a pass. 

On offense he’s the complete back- 
court star—a fellow who can thread a 


needle with his passing, fake you out 
and drive in for the lay-up, or kill you 
with a deadly one-hand push shot. 

Basketball life hasn’t been a “bed of 
baskets” for York. A high school phe- 
nomenon at St. Ann’s Academy in New 
York City, he put in a great freshman 
year at North Carolina, Then disaster 
hit him. His left knee went bad, de- 
manding an operation. It was a success, 
but while he was recovering, his good 
knee gave way, and he had to undergo 
another operation. As a result, he spent 
most of what should have been his soph 
season on crutches. 

Having missed a year of play, he was 
eligible for the pro draft last season 
and was picked in the fifth round by 
the St. Louis Hawks. 

A sociology major at North Carolina, 
York lists his “favorites” as follows: 
movie stars, Paul Newman and Eliza- 
beth Taylor; singer, Frank Sinatra; 
band, Dave Brubeck; school subject, 
sociology; and hobby, crossword puz- 
zles. 

His ambition is to go into recreation 
work, but he'll probably have a go at 
pro ball first. 

—HeERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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Movie Censorship 
(Continued from page 20) 


gram on the air. Why should the movies 
be treated differently from radio or TV? 

The point is, say spokesmen of the 
movie industry, we already have feder- 
al and state laws to deal with obscenity. 
If a movie is accused of violating any 
statute, the case should be taken to 
court for a decision through the due 
process of law—and not decided by a 
movie review board through prior 
ensorship. 


CLASSIFYING THE CINEMA 


Since movie censorship is frequently 
defended on the grounds of protecting 
young people from obscenity, some ob- 
servers think the only way out of the 
censorship dilemma is to install a sys- 
tem of movie classifications—as em- 
ployed in many European countries. In 
Britain, for example, a Board of Censors 
classifies all films in three categories: 
(a) adults only; (b) adults and chil- 
dren when accompanied by adults; and 

c) adults and children unaccompanied 
by adults. Movie director Otto Preming- 
er is one who favors such a system for 
the U. S. “It would show,” he says, 

that we don’t want freedom of the 
screen just for the sake of sensational- 
ism.” 

Critics of the classification system 

1y, however, that it comes to grips with 
mly part of the problem. Setting an 
irbitrary age level—say, at age 18—does 
not guarantee that everyone under that 
age is immature while everyone over 
that age is automatically mature. There 
ure plenty of teen-agers who are more 
mature than some adults who are either 
in their “second childhood” or else 
never grew out of their first one. 

Some observers believe that, in the 
long run, the only censorship that will 
work is self-censorship. In part, this is 
self-censorship by the movie industry 
tself to meet its new responsibilities 
which came along with its new freedom. 

But to a large extent, it is self-cen- 
sorship on the part of movie goers. By 
investigating the movie ratings com- 
piled by religious ‘and civic organiza- 
tion; by reading movie reviews (such 
is “Following the Films” column in 
World Week), and by studving movie 
idvertisements, you can _ intelligently 
choose the movies you want to see. 
Standards of decency in the movies will 
be maintained if the public demands 
it~because it’s a cinch that Hollywood 
is not eager to make movies that no one 
wants to see. 

Censorship of any sort is always a 
lifficult problem in a democracy. But, 
as many have observed, “freedom itself 
is a dangerous way of life—but it is 


urs.” 





Tips from another 


Spalding Star... 
Bill Sharman! 


A looping set shot swished cleanly through the 

net, a lay-up adds another two points and Boston 

Celtic fans know that Bill Sharman’s in action. 

In his ten seasons with the Celtic squad, Sharman 

has chalked up an impressive scoring total and 

. helped pace his team to 3 NBA Championships. 

A veteran performer for the Celtics, Bill has picked up a few tricks that 

he calls on to help him out of a tight spot. Here’s how the pros’ top 
foul shooter cashes in on a free opportunity: 


“Here’s how | take position with my 
right foot pointed at the basket, just 
touching the foul line, and with my left 
foot slightly back and at approximately a 
45° angle. The trick here is to keep your 
knees slightly bent, and to relax by tak- 
ing a deep breath and exhaling before 
sighting on the basket. 


“As you start the shot, the real secret is 
a steady, smooth flow of power. Be sure 
not to jerk or give a sudden push as the 
ball leaves your fingers—smoothness is 
the important part. If you use your body 
for power and your wrists and fingertips 
for control, it will help you master the 
» trick of shooting free throws.” 


“TI hold the ball so that it’s controlled 
only by my fingertips. After a couple of 
“waggles” to loosen up my wrists and 
get the feel and weight of the ball, I take 
aim at the basket—not the backboard. 
Make sure the elbow of your shooting 
arm is in close to your body in a relaxed 
position for good control. 


Over the years, Bill Sharman has 
learned the value of using only the 
finest equipment. That’s why, like 
so many top sports stars today, he’s 
a user of Spalding equipment. 

And, as a member of Spalding’s 
advisory staff, he puts his years of 
experience to good use in helping 
design Spalding basketball equip- 
ment—the very best that’s sold 
at your sporting goods store. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 











DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hoge ho 


(GETTING RID OF epee THAT IS!) 


Aine . 
easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 


Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
FITCH down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 

LEADING MAN’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


SHAMPOO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 














Test your talent 


$495.00 scholarship prize offered monthly to 
help talented young persons prepare for careers as 
commercial artists. 


Draw this baseball player any size you 
want except a size that would look like 
a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone who 
enters contest gets a professional! 
estimate of his talent at no 

cost. Winner receives a 

complete home-study course 

in advertising art, illustrating, 
cartooning, or painting. Student 
is taught, individually, b) 
professional artists on the staff o 
world’s largest home study art school. 
Entries for April 1961 contes 

must be received by Apri! 30 

None returned. Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. Winner 

notified. Mail drawing today! 


f 


at /art INSTRUCTION, INC. 


500 South 4th Street ¢ Studio 3581 * Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head 
contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name. 
Occupation. AGE 
Address. Apt 
City. 
County. Accredited Member National Home Study Council. 




















WORLD WEEK 


\ Say What 
a e You Please! 


. - and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


New U. S. Goals Needed? 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your thought- 
provoking article, “You and Our Na- 
tional Goals” (Jan. 25 issue). In my 
opinion, we Americans don’t have to 
develop new national goals—until we 
achieve the old ones set forth by the 
Founding Fathers so many years ago. 

The Preamble to the Constitution 
clearly defines our national purpose: 
“To form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and. secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

We have made a brave beginning in 
realizing these goals, but we are far 
from finished. If Americans are denied 
the right to vote, adequate housing, a 
good job, or a good education because 
of discrimination, then we haven't 
established complete justice. If Soviet 
Russia is ahead in the arms race, then 
we haven't provided for the common 
defense to the fullest extent. If people 
are unemployed, then we haven't pro- 
moted the general welfare as fully as 
possible. 

In the twentieth century, we should 
add one more goal to our list: “To pro- 
vide these rights and privileges for 
people all over the world,” 

Deborah Weissman 
John Greenleaf Whittier School 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Wanted: A Fighting Faith 
Dear Editor; 

I don’t think America has lost its na- 
tional purpose, as some people have 
suggested recently. But I do think we 
have lost some of the fighting faith in 
it that our forefathers possessed. 

Today many Americans appear to be 
too interested in material things to care 
for the spiritual] heritage of our nation. 
What is needed is renewed dedication 
to freedom. 

Dixie Wilcox 
Hillsboro (Ore.) H. S. 

Editor's Note: Coming next week, a 
full page of Winning Letters in our 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” 
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The Pick of the Latest LPs 


> The College All-Star Dance Band 
[MGM E3881]—The fact that high 
schools and colleges throughout the na- 
tion have been hatching first-rate dance 
bands for the past decade is no longer 
news. But few of them have been get- 
ting onto commercial records. Trumpeter 
Don Jacoby has, however, gathered to- 
gether for this session 17 of the best 
from Yale to North Texas State—and 
the idea should be tried more often. The 
16 “takes” are pretty much in the big 
band, brassy, swing groove that’s “in” 
in most schools these days. There’s 
much fine music-making here! 


> 101 Gang Songs—Sing Along with 
Bing [Warner Bros. 1401]—Bing Cros- 
by, with chorus and orchestra, packs a 
lot of spirited singing onto these two 
IPs, 101 songs the jacket says, and 101 
there are—all well-known standards, 
with copies of the lyrics included. 


> New Shows in Town, 1961 [Kapp 
Medallion MS7515]—Medallion’s “Per- 
cussion Unlimited” series continues to 
turn out bright, danceable, highly 
stereo’d LPs. This offers 12 tunes from 
current Broadway shows: Tenderloin, 
Wildcat, Camelot, Irma la Douce, Un- 
sinkable Molly Brown, and Do Re Mi. 


> Giants of Small-Band Swing [River- 
side Jazz Archives RLP 143]—Most of 
the recorded sounds of the Swing Era 
(’30s-’40s) were of the big band variety 
Dorsey, Ellington, Basie, etc.), and the 
few small-band swingsters that got near 
microphones were generally snubbed. 
rhis interesting LP reissue of some of 
the 1946 work of Kyle, Procope, Wells, 
Jimmy Jones, and Sandy Williams proves 
some good stuff was overlooked—and 
is worth rehearing. 


> Candid Telefun [United Artists 4075] 

-TV comedy writer Harold Flender put 
together this wild, often hilarious, disc 
by applying a “Candid Camera”-type 
gimmick to 11 phone calls to pet shops, 
record stores, corset shops, beauty shops, 
etc. 


> From Swanee River to Meadowlands 
[Artia ALP170] — Russia’s Piatnitsky 
chorus, which made a highly-acclaimed 
U. S. tour last year under the cultural 
exchange program, offer one of its typi- 
cal, well sung programs—from Stephen 
Foster to Russian folk songs. 


>» Music for a Golden Flute [Epic 
BC1116]—Four unusual modern works, 
three by Americans (Griffes, Foote, 
Hanson), make up this delightful pro- 
gram by the Cleveland Sinfonietta un- 
der Louis Lane, all featuring the superb 
playing of solo flutist Maurice Sharp. 


> Puccini: Mme. Butterfly [Capitol 
GCR7137, 2 discs complete; or SG7233, 
1 disc highlights]—Admirers of the fine 
recordings of this opera by Albanese, 
Petrella, or Tebaldi may resist admit- 
ting that anyone can come near their 
favorite. But Victoria de los Angeles has 
turned in here as fine a Butterfly as 
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there is on records (far surpassing her 
earlier version). Moreover, there’s su- 
perb singing from co-stars Bjoerling and 
Sereni, too. 


> Stravinsky: Two Symphonies / London 
CS6190]—Although ‘he has had his ups 
and downs, the Russian-American Igor 
Stravinsky (now 78) remains one of the 
few real musical giants of the 20th cen- 
tury. These two symphonies, written in 
the 1940s, are vivid, dryly expressive 
works, Both are given incisive perform- 
ances under Ernest Ansermet, that mas- 
ter interpreter of contemporary music. 


—R. H. 











on the NEW 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


OF PER /£ 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


* 50% increase in horsepower ...up to 9 hp 
¢ Improved Scootaway automatic transmission 


For fast starts . . . for that something extra in traffic, you just can’t 
top the new Harley-Davidson Topper “H.” Engine and transmis- 
sion design improvements give it new zip and zest! 

Engine compression has been raised to 8:1. New, larger carbu- 
retor — new, larger, more flexible air intake — new polyurethane 
foam plastic air cleaner — new tuned, tapered muffler — all add 
up to improved running efficiency. 

Important advancements in the Scootaway automatic transmis- 
sion also contribute to handling ease and smooth performance. 
See your Harley-Davidson dealer for full details. Or write direct 


to Harley-Davidson, Dept. SS. 


A 5-hp Model ‘“‘U” Topper is also available to comply with junior 


licensing laws in some states. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. «+ 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








Name the Game 


Two weekend golfers out Grand 
Rapids way had their morning ruined 
by a couple of slowpoke females playing 
in front of them. To cap the climax, 
they caught up with one of the females 
on the fourteenth fairway stretched out 
in the sun, arms behind her head, while 


her companion thrashed about in the 
deep rough. “Don’t you think you might 
at least help your friend find her ball?” 
snarled one of the men. 

“Oh, she’s got her ball,” 
female dawdler with the sweetest of 


“She’s looking for her club.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


said the 


smiles. 


Hard Day’s Work 
Wife: “I baked two kinds of biscuits 
today. Would you like to take your 
pick?” 
Husband: * 


hammer.” 


‘No, thank you. I'll use my 


Wall Street Journal 











School & College 
Directory 














These schools offer lent courses in 


various fields. Be sure to write them for 
free catalogues. And when you do, please 
mention the name of this magazine. 
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SCIENCE & LAB 








Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 

G MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — 

i) of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement. 

S - -% _ Notional reputation for thorough training. Extensively Equip- 

ped. Beautiful, spacious School Cooduceti jonal. Ap- 

Proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN rae oF SCIENCE & ARTS 
LADELPHIA 3. PENNA 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D 
vision. Big demand, good pay 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
log indicating school grade 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








ALSO X-RAY .. . Graduates in great demand 
at excellent pay. Free nation wide placement. 
oA nationally approved school. One of the largest, 
best equipped colleges of its kind College 
owned dormi . Coeducationsl. Athletics. 
Courses from 3 to 15 months. Write for catalog 
- giving year of High School Graduation. 
Classes now formin: 
COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
1900-C La Salle Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





| BIPLOMAS - 
| Write: Director of Admissions, 11141 East Bovieverd, Cleveiend 6, Chie 


super- | 
Free | 








THE ARTS 











CARNEGIE 
mm coliege of 


ah a 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING - DESIGN - SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 


ja Camagie institute of Technology 


atal 
= Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 








Photogrephy 
Coremics 
Weeving 
Textile Design 
Silversmithing 


Painting 
Sculpture 
Grephics 
industriel Design 
Interior Design 


ad 





r) 
Mlvstretion Teecher Treiaing 


DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS - CATALOG ON BEQUEST 


ATRE AND SCHOOL 
2 OF DRAMA 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & EXPERIENCE 
OFFERING B.F.A. end M.F.A. DEGREES 


2 THEATRES -200 Perfs. Annually! 
METHOD and best continental acting, directing fechniques 
—— GUEST STARS have included — 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY - FRANCES HYLAND 
EUGENIE LEONTOVICH - SAM WANAMAKER 

JOSEPH BULOFF 


—— GUEST LECTURERS hove been —— 
ERIC BENTLEY - HAROLD CLURMAN 
TYRONE GUTHRIE - JOHN GIELGUD 
HENRY HEWES - MICHAEL ST. DENIS 
ELMER RICE 
Professional Staff: JOHN REICH, Head 
CHAS. McGAW - BELLA ITKIN 
RALPH ALSWANG, Design Consultant 
Write for Catalogue to Registrar, DEPT. B, 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago 3ill 





MUSIC 














Shoeless Symphony 

Pianist Ignace Paderewski attended a 
dinner one night at the home of a 
wealthy shoe manufacturer. The host, 
who had started out in his life as a 
humble cobbler, insisted that the pian- 
ist play for the guests. Paderewski was 
furious at this request, but complied, 
rather than create a scene. 

Several weeks later Paderewski gave 
a dinner and invited the industrialist. 
As the guests were about to leave the 
table, after a sumptuous repast, Pade- 
rewski placed a pair of worn shoes in 
front of the startled manufacturer. 

“When I was at your home,” said the 
pianist, “you insisted that I play for your 
guests. I hope you won't mind fixing 
these shoes for me.” 

Milwaukee Journal 


Scientific Analysis 


An old mountaineer and his son were 
sitting in front of the fire smoking their 
pipes, crossing and uncrossing their legs. 
After a long period of silence, the father 
said, “Son, step outside and see if it’s 
raining.” 

Without looking up, the son an- 
swered, “Aw, Pop, why don’t we jest 
call in the dog and see if he’s wet?” 

American Mercury 
Try Again 

The young man was very shy, and 
after his girl friend had flung ‘her arms 
around him and kissed him because he 
had brought her a bouquet of flowers, 
he got up and started to leave. 

“I'm sorry if I offended you,” she said. 

“Oh, I'm not offended,” he blushed. 
“I’m just going out for more flowers.” 


The Sunday Star Magazine 


Standing Room Only 


A man asked for a seat on the next 
flight to the moon. “Sorry, sir,” said the 
ticket agent, “but all passenger flights 
have been cancelled for the next few 
days.” 

“How’s that?” inquired the man. 

“Well,” answered the agent, 
moon’s full right now.” 


“the 


Home Folks 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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b Train for a suc- 
Sherwood Music Schoo cessful music ca- 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn. Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 
1895. Catalog. 1016 8S. Michigan Ave., Chieage 5, I1l, 
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Our readers are advised 
carefully before sending 
tisement mentions “appr 
will send you in addition to 


val” stamps has a price 
eep any of the “approval” stamps 
for them and return the ones you do not 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers 
te write your name and ad 
on the upper left-hand corner 
you do not intend to boy om of 
stamps return them 
write your name and oiddrese 
corner of the envelope in 
stamps. If you are a 
‘ov should ask ged 
ing for stamps. any 
dealer who advertises on this 
up te the terms as advertised 
write to the odvertiser 
weeks for on answer. if necessary 


zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 





xciting 
cloth contains 

genuine foreign postage stamps 
from more than 30 strange coun- 
tries in far-way Asia, Eerepe, 

Africa, South Seas, etc.! 
picked, unsorted — just as na 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries, Nobody 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 
everyone! 
Money 
back if not 
delighted. 











Giant Stamp Collection Includi 

rocket sets, Satellites, ro gy ok 

Scout issues, Cpl. U 

pies & Sport issues from en 

Paraguay, 

Big Stamp Dictionary & 

Everything 10¢' 

STAMPEX 
White Plains, N. Y. 


approvals. 





Box 47-CSC 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — poe 

Colonies High Value Pictorta 

Complete Collection PF Big Uaaratea Magazine a 
free with approvals. for posta 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Terente, Can. 


103 DIVERSIFIED cticsis STAMPS 


Includes all possessions of Great Britain far 
and wide. Unique offer only 10¢ with Free 
amp magazine. Approvals 


NIAGARA STAMP CO., St. 


MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


m Brunei Solomon Islands, Negri Sembilan, St. 
Chris topher, Nevis, Trengganu, Sarawak, Gilbert Ellice 
These exotic stamps sent to approval applicants. 

VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
11-G Northern Bivd. Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, C 
etc. 5¢ to yet applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


25c Value FREE 


4 Mint 1956 FIPEX TRIANGLES sent all > Same for 
price lists and approvals for 5¢ posta; 
SPRUCELAND D, 115 Sate Street, Springheld 3, Mass. 








Catharines 512, Ontario 














one WORLD WIDE Hon We PLUS Dic- 
TIONARY- NOT. TO SYA 
ANTEE ENO ALS. 
Purcha No, Avr letter on 
discounted” nf from 
ROBERT SIMPSON INC. 
| Box 105 Dept. SM Bethel, 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 

















On April 6, the United Nations Postal 
Authority will issue colorful 4-cent and 
7-cent commemoratives honoring the 
International Monetary Fund. The Fund 
is a specialized U. N. agency. It works to 
promote a freer system of world trade 
so that U.N. member nations can achieve 
greater economic growth and higher 
standards of living for their people. The 
4-cent value will be printed in blue and 
white, and the 7-cent in tan, yellow and 
white. 

Have you ever wondered why the 
U. N. prints and issues postage stamps? 
These stamps serve two good purposes. 
They draw attention to the work of the 
U. N. and its many agencies. The money 
received from the sale of U. N. stamps 
helps support the U. N. financially. Since 
the U. N. Postal Adminstration was es- 
tablished in 1951, its stamps have 
earned almost ten million dollars. 


The Postal Administration of West 
New Guinea will issue a 25-cent stamp 
and a 30-cent stamp on April 5 in honor 
of the 1961 session of the West New 
Guinea Council. The first election of 
members of the Council took place Feb- 
ruary. This democratic election was part 
of the Dutch program for speeding self- 
determination in West New Guinea. 
Council members were formerly ap- 
pointed by the Dutch Governor of the 
territory. The Netherlands control the 
western half of New Guinea, the sec- 
ond largest island in the world. West 
New Guinea has also been claimed by 
Indonesia, under the name of Irian. The 
northern third of eastern New Guinea 
is part of an Australian U. N. trust ter- 
ritory, and the southern third of eastern 
New Guinea is Australian Papua. 


Wild animals, frightening tribal 
masks, strange birds and fishes are 
shown on an H. E. Harris collection of 
postage stamps from the new nations of 
Africa. Included in this collection are 
new issues from the Central African 
Republic, Mali, Somalia, the Congo, and 
the Malagasy Republics. The set is 
available for 10 cents from: H. E. Har- 
ris & Co., Dept. T32, Boston 17, Mass. 

—M. Ronan 
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College Knowledge 


The farm boy home from college for 
the weekend said at the breakfast table: 
“Dad, I got up at dawn just to see the 

“You couldn’t have picked a better 
time,” his dad replied. 


Santa Fe Magazine 








NEW! SCIENCE FAIR PROJECT KITS! 
Materials—ideas for Your “Science Fair’ Entry! 
MOLECULE AND CRYSTAL MODELS KIT—Rods and 
Balls to make atomic ls, plus directions— 

Stock No. 30,413-ER $2.50 Postpaid 
NUMBER SYSTEMS ABACUS — Makes a dramatic 
exhibit demonstrating number systems other t the 
decimal system— 
Stock No. 70,334-ER $4.25 Postpaid 
SOIL TESTING KIT—Basis for many fascinating ex- 


periments oes eile. growth of plants, etc.— 
$2.00 Postpaid 


TOPOLOGY wt the ingredients ‘for a project on 4 color 


70,353- $6.00 Postpaid 
CRYSTAL no yg eg KIT—Grow breathtaking display 


0. $9 A Postpaid 

y 3 ty = No. a a or M.O. 
Satisfaction or Mone 

we ty te for Giant CaTALOG- ER 

144 Pa ,000 Bargains—Science, Math, Optics! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington 10, N. J. 


WALLET 


2 PHOTOS 


Just send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative with 
$1.00 for 25 Beavtitone® wallet 
photos. Each 2'%x3'. inch photo 
is made on dovuble-weight, silk 
finish, portrait poper. We poy 
postage and return original. 
Money back guarantee. 60 
for $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 
For super speed service 
edd 25c. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27, Green Bay, Wis. 








Y you want 
to pitch— 


7 FRANK LARY 


veteran pitcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, says: 


TIP NO. 1: To develop your ball control, 
aim at something every time you toss the 
ball. Even when playing catch, aim 
for the other guy’s buckle, knee or chin. 


TIP NO. 2: Make sure you wear a good 
athletic supporter—one that does the job 
but doesn’t get in your way. As far as I'm 
concerned, you can’t beat Bike. 


TIP NO. 3: Get used to throwing from one 

a spot on the rubber. And if you 

— to throw wide of your target a lot 

to the right, say—have your catcher 
move a little to the left. 


REREKREEREEREREREE ERR 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
elastic supporter is essential. Bike sup- 
porters are designed with the aid of lead- 
ing athletes and coaches. They support, 
ang and last. That’s why more athletes 

ve worn Bike than any other supporter. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


T: KENDALL comma 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 





Auk Gay, Head. 


Q. My date’s parents always expect 
him home at a certain time. They worry 
when he doesn’t appear by then. How 
can I make him leave my house with- 
out telling him three or four times that 
he must be going? 


A. Bring up the subject at the begin- 
ning of your next date with Chuck. 
Then you can talk about it without 
feeling as though you were pushing him 
out the front door. Make a pact that to- 
gether you're going to manage to meet 
the deadline. It’s amazing how much 
easier it is to do the right thing when 
the time comes, if you've talked it over 
and made a promise to do it ahead of 
time. 

Chuck probably doesn’t realize that 
he’s putting you in an awkward position 
with his parents. Explain to him that 
you want his parents to think well of 
you and you're afraid they won't if he 
always arrives home late from his dates 
with you. Then, be aware of the time 
through the evening so that you're not 
late leaving the movie or dance. It’s 
usually the girl who suggests leaving, 
even when it’s the boy’s curfew she’s 
trying to meet. 


Q. Mylittle brother constantly bickers 
with my parents. Frankly, they're driving 
me crazy! Is there anything I can do to 
make things happier around my house? 


A. For one thing, you can be an island 
of calm in a stormy sea. Not so long 
ago, if you'll remember, you were prob- 
ably finding parents mighty difficult to 
deal with. Now that youre over the 
hump, maybe you can help your brother. 

If Jimmy’s like most little brothers, 
he looks up to you as somebody pretty 
special. Whether you've noticed it or 
not, he’s probably ready to imitate you 
right down the line. So actually you're 
in a better position to help him find 
himself than anybody else! 

How do you deal with family con- 
flicts? If you sit down and reason things 
out with your parents, Jimmy will be- 
gin to realize that logic wins more argu- 
ments than ranting and raving ever will. 
If you learn to take “no” for an answer, 
so will Jimmy. 

Another hint: Take the time to talk 
man-to-man with Jimmy now and then. 
The chances are that he'll take your 
advice when he’d only balk at your par- 
ents’ words. 


WORLD WEEK 


. My problem is that I get tongue- 
tied when I talk or I say things back- 
wards and mispronounce words. What 
can I do? 


A. “One-two-three-four....” Remem- 
ber the old trick, when you're angry, of 
counting to ten before you say anything? 
This gives you a chance to cool off, or 
more accurately, to get control of your- 
self. In the same way, when people have 
trouble expressing themselves, they gen- 
erally need a “control period,” a few 
extra seconds to get their thoughts lined 
up in logical order and to match them 
with the right words, 

So, first of all, take it slow and easy. 
Give yourself a chance to assemble your 
ideas, then let your words come out in 
an unhurried way. Try to keep your 
thoughts in neat, short sentences—one 
thought per sentence. You'll have better 
control of your speech if you don’t try 
to cram everything together. 

Not everyone is a live-wire or a quick- 
wit. Calm, quiet people are refreshing 
and attractive, too, as long as they speak 
up when they have something to say. 
So don’t let yourself become nervous 
trying to think of clever and witty re- 
marks. Just set your speaking goal along 
these lines: Think before you speak, 
then speak slowly. Once you know your 
sentences will be clear and unconfused, 
youll relax and your tongue will start 
to obey. 

While you're slowing down on your 
vocal delivery, take a look at your dic- 
tionary. Many people are afraid to speak 
up because they don’t know the right 
words to express their thoughts. The 
more words you know and can use cor- 
rectly, the easier it will be to say ex- 
actly what you mean. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Law vs. Common Sense 


MONK AND STAN driving 
over to Payne City one Saturday morn- 
ing. The basketball team had chosen 
them to select a silver tray as a gift for 
their basketball coach and they were on 
their way to look for one. Suddenly a 
car darted out of a side road, just miss- 
ing the front of Monk’s car. 

“Good work, Monk!” exclaimed Stan 
“If you’d been going as fast as the speed 
limit allows, we'd never have slowed 
down in time to avoid that joker.” 

“It was just common sense,” Monk 


were 


said. “This road has too many curves to 
allow fast driving. All it takes to be a 
good driver is common sense.” 

A little later they came to a stop sign 
at a three-road intersection. Monk 
slowed down but didn’t stop before he 
drove through. 

“See? Common sense again,” Monk 
pointed out. “You can see if a car's 
coming 50 yards before you reach the 
intersection. So why stop? It’s silly to 
have a stop sign here.” 


° a & 


1. Should Monk have stopped at the 
stop sign even though no cars were 
coming? Why or why not? Would there 
ever be a time when it would be diffi- 
cult to see if a car was coming? 

2. Is the rule of “common sense” in 
driving a good rule? Is it always the 
best rule to follow? Is every driver's 
idea of common sense the same? Why 
are there laws about driving? Why are 
there laws which don’t seem to make 


sense? If every driver had to make up 
his mind whether a law made sense, 
what might happen? Do laws make 
driving harder or easier? Why? 

3. Have you ever broken a law be- 
cause you felt at the time you were 
doing the most sensible thing? What 
would have happened if everyone had 
broken that law? Do you think you 
were right to act “sensibly” at that time? 
Are there ever times when breaking a 
law is permissible and right? If a law is 
considered unfair by many citizens, how 
can it be changed? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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The Perfect Symbol for the Love You Share... 


Just think . . . today a new life begins for both 
of you... one that will last forevermore. You 
have such a wonderful beginning . . . and now 
you dream of the years ahead, filled with love as 
enduring as the diamond ring which symbolizes 
vows you've made. 


You chose Keepsake because only a perfect 
diamond can reflect full brilliance and beauty. 
This is a rare gem of flawless clarity, fine gem 
color and meticulous modern cut . . . found al- 
ways in the center diamond of every Keepsake 
engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 
jeweler, gives written proof of cme) uality. It 
also gives protection against iamonds, 
plus trade-in privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler 
(listed in the yellow pages) can offer you the 
guaranteed protection of Keepsake Diamond 
Rings. Choose from many lovely Keepsake styles, 
each with the name “Keepsake” in the ring and 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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© 1960 Dorothy Gray, Ltd. 


SHEER SORCERY.. SHEER ROMANCE...SHEER VELVET MAKE-UP BY 


LL) ©! THY CS RAY 


Exciting new make-up—Sheer Velvet Film by Dorothy Gray! New because 
it’s micro-misted... specially processed for the extra-creamy texture that 
promises you a smooth dew-kissed finish all day long. It's almost witchery 
the way this new formula hides tiny imperfections. And Sheer Velvet's 
moisturizing agent gives your skin freshness even a cover girl might envy! 


Sheer Velvet Film, $1.50 (10 shades) Sheer Velvet Compact (powder plus foundation), $1.50 
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Kennedy Program 


twin goals” of “a new stand- 
rd of excellence in education” and 
the availability of such excellence to 
who are willing and able to pursue 
President Kennedy has submitted 
Congress a $5.7 billion program of 
Federal aid to 
It would 
public 
teache rs” 
college 
loans 


setting 


education 

Federal aid for 
construction and/or 
program of 


provide 
SC hool 
salaries, a new 
scholarships, and grants and 
both residential 
facilities. 

Introduced in a special message to 
Congress, the President’s proposals are 
considered “must” legislation by the 
Administration. They face a number 
f hurdles, however. 

Powerful resistance can be expected 
in the House, where conserva- 
tive Democrats and Republicans oppose 
the principle of any Federal aid to ed- 
ucation, while others favor more lim- 
ited, less costly Strongest 
ypposition is expected to be concen- 
trated on aid for teachers’ salaries. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn has reiterated 
his opposition to “the Federal govern- 
nent paying teachers’ salaries,” but he 
said the President’s proposal allowed 
communities to do as they want and 
that “I would not resist bringing up a 
bill of this kind.” 

Racial and religious factors also are 
to complicate prospects of 
favorable action. These include de- 
mands for withholding Federal aid from 
states refusing to desegregate schools 
ind urgings by leaders of the Roman 
Catholic church that Federal funds also 
go to parochial schools 

In presenting his proposal, the Pres- 
ident termed it “a modest program 
with goals.” Recommenda- 
tions were far below those of his task 
force on education (see Scholastic 
Teacher, Jan. 25), as well as less than 
those of the Federal aid bill passed 
last year by the Senate. 

Pointing out that “our progress as 
a nation can be no swifter than our 
progress in education,” the President 
urged enactment of a program calling 
for: 
mA three-year $2.3 billion program of 
general Federal assistance for public 
secondary classroom 


to colleges tor 


and at ademic 


some 


measures. 


expects d 


ambitious 


elementary and 


construction and/or teachers’ salaries, 
to be used as each state sees fit. 

Under it, every state would receive 
at least $15 for every public school 
student in average daily attendance, 
with the total amount (about $666 mil- 
lion the first year, $766 million the 
second, and $866 million the third) 
distributed according to an equaliza- 
tion formula which would give extra 
help to low-income states. 

For example, Mississippi, the lowest 
income state, would receive $29.67 the 
first year, $33.80 the second, and 
$37.69 the third. Indiana, at midpoint 
on the income scale, would receive 
$18.51 the first year, $21.08 the second, 
and $23.52 the third. Six states—New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Alaska, 
Delaware, Illinois—and the District of 
Columbia would receive the minimum 
$15 grant each of the three years. 

Largest allotment under the plan 
would go to California. Though its per 
pupil grants would be $16.82 the first 
year, $19.16 the second, and $21.37 
the third, its total allotment would ex- 
ceed $52 million the first year, $64 
million the second, and $76 million the 
third. Texas would receive the second 
largest share ($40 million, $47 mil- 
lion, and $54 million), with New York 


third ($37 million, $38 million, and 
$39 million). 

Each state would be expected “to 
maintain its own effort and contribu 
tion,” and those whose effort is below 
the national average would be ex- 
pected to increase the proportion of 
its income devoted to public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

“In accordance with the clea 
hibition of the Constitution,” empha- 
sized the President, no Federal funds 
would be allocated for building church 
schools or paying teachers’ salaries in 
those schools. 

Ten per cent of the funds allocated 
to each state in the first year, and an 
equal amount thereafter, would have 
to be used to “help meet the unique 
problems of each states’ ‘areas of 
special educational need’—depressed 
areas, slum neighborhoods, and others.” 
Grants of $577 million over five years 
for 212,500 college scholarships, to be 
administered by the states and 
awarded on a basis of student's ability 
and financial need. Stipends would 
average $700 each, with a maximum of 
$1,000 a year. An additional $350 “al- 
lowance” would go to the college or 
university attended by the scholarship 
winner. (These grants would be made 


pro- 


Photo by Bob Golby 


A sixth-grade classroom is his usual stage, but last week Keola Beamer (second from 
left) moved to Broadway. He‘s on leave from Laupahoehoe Elementary-High School 
in Hawaii to dance in the new musical, Thirteen Daughters. The 31-year-old Beamer 
—president-elect of the Hawaiian Department of Classroom Teachers—is featured in 
show-stopping ‘Ka Wahine Akami” number (above)—the only hula in the show and 
an authentic one, too. Beamer's sister Nona is assisting with the show’s choreography. 
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available without regard to whether 
the institutions benefitting, directly o1 
indirectly, were supported and con- 
trolled by religious denominations. ) 
There would be 25,000 scholarships 
the first year, 37,500 the second, and 
50,000 for the three remaining years. 
States would be required to grant 
scholarships competitively “without re- 
gard to sex, race, creed, or 
(Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff, of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, said funds for the scholar- 
ships would be withheld 
states that discriminated 
groes in awarding the scholarships.) 
Students would be free to attend the 
college of their choice and to select 
their own course of study 
PLoans of $1.5 billion ($300 
a year for five years) to aid 
tion or renovation of college a¢ 
facilities 
tories, libraries, 
Expansion of a current 10-) 
gram to provide long-term, low-interest 
loans to colleges and universities for 
dormitory construction. It would 
vide $1.25 billion to colleg 
next five years to help build residen 
tial housing for students and faculty 
Proposed outlays of $250 million a 
year compare with about $200 million 
a year under present law 
The President said he later 
ask Congress to amend and 


color.” 


from any 
against Ne- 


million 
mnstruc- 
] 
idem 
labora 


such as classrooms 


and related structures. 


c ir-old pro- 


pro- 


the 


would 
expand 
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the student loan and other provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
He also said he is asking Secretary 
Ribicoff to convene an advisory body 
to review and evaluate the current 
National Vocational Education Acts and 
make recommendations for improving 
and redirecting the vocational educa- 
tional program. 
“One-sided aid 
isserted. “We must 
both teachers’ salaries and classrooms, 
both college academic facilities and 
dormitories, both scholarships and 
loans, both vocational and general edu- 


is not enough,” he 
give attention to 


cation.” 


The Future 


“Revolutionary changes” aré 
for American public education in the 
next decade, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education. Its predictions: 
enrollment will 


1 store 


Elementary school 
climb to 32 million pupils 
cent increase over 1959-60; high school 
rolls will soar to 12 million, a 47.5 per 
and college enrollment will 
enroll- 


1 15 per 


cent rise 
double 
coupled with school improve- 
ment efforts, will “soaring 
ill along the line—in 
secondary schools they may double or 


nearly These increased 
ments 
send costs 


elementary and 


even triple. 

Massive population shifts will 
and 
urban and suburban cor 


three-fourths of the school 
will be con 


re duce 


enrollments heavily 


rural press 


upon nmuni- 


ties. Over 
enrollment increase 
centrated in fewer than 200 me tropol- 
itan areas, creating a wide range of 
school problems and needs 
Centralization of school districts will 
continue (the present total of 42,000 
20,000 But more 


systems, to 


will drop below 
large school 
counteract “bigness and to 
schools closer to the people,” will go 
in for decentralization of administration. 

Public education will be extended 
upward and downward: there will be 
more nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, as well as more community col- 
leges. School days generally will be 
longer (perhaps eight hours for inter- 
and 


and more 
keep the 


mediate and secondary schools 
there will be more days of school (200, 
instead of the present 175 to 185) 
in the school year. 

Teacher quality will be substantially 
and “major changes will be 
including 


higher 
made in the reward system 
salary, fringe benefits, and other com- 
pensations.” There will be greater use 
of specialists in the school program 
and more flexible class schedules. 
Happily, there will also be increased 
public interest and participation in lo- 
cal schools. Federal support for public 
education will increase and the “per- 


centage of funds from state sources is 
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likely to increase.” Local spending pat- 
terns will also change, and increased 
emphasis will be placed on obtaining 
quality education. 


o — 
Publishing Mergers 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., has 
purchased F. E. Compton & Co. in a 
move which trade sources said would 
make Britannica the largest company 
in the encyclopedia field. It will be only 
by a narrow margin, however, over its 
nearest competitor, World Book. 

Compton, publisher of Compton’s Pic- 
ture Encyclopedia, had a gross sales last 
year of about $9 million, and those for 
Britannica were $91 million. World 
Book, a division of Field Enterprises, 
had $96 million 
last year. 

Under the acquisition, Compton’s 
will continue to operate under its own 
name and at its present Chicago offices 
“as a completely separate entity.” 

The Britannica move was another in 
a string of mergers in the publishing 
field over the past year. Among the 
others: 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany purchased The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Ill., publisher of professional books 
and college text books. Crowell earlier 
had gained control of The Macmillan 
Macmillan 


gross sales of about 


Co. through 
stock. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. merged with 
World Book Co. to form Harcourt 
Brace & World, Inc 

Random House acquired Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., Beginner Books, and The 
L.W. Singer Company, Inc., of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., a textbook publisher. 

The Meredith Publishing Co., maga- 
zine publisher, acquired Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., which specializes in 
textbooks. 

The McCall Corporation, in a stock 
transaction, acquired Saturday Revieu 


purchase of 


magazine. 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc., ac- 
quired The John C. Winston Co. and 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., to form Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


How Much Training? 


Much of what passes for graduate 
teacher education is merely a duplica- 
tion of what has already been ade- 
quately covered in the undergraduate 
program. 

That is the opinion of Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, executive officer, and Dr. 
Charles H. Russell, staff member, of 
the Institute for Higher Education of 
Columbia Univ.’s Teachers College. 

Reporting recently on a. three-year 
Institute study of teacher education, 
McGrath, a former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, and his colleague, charge 
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“From the proposition that every 
teacher should possess a sound knowl- 
edge of basic subject matter in his 
field, it does not follow that the highly 
specialized and narrow learning which 
characterizes most graduate programs 
will substantially increase the effective- 
ness of a high school teacher.” 

Moreover, they add, “the highly spe- 
cialized and generally narrow educa- 
tion in the usual program for the doc- 
tor’s degree” does little to enhance 
the effectiveness of those who will 
teach undergraduates. 

As for undergraduate teacher-train- 
ing programs, they assert, “some insti- 
tutions still require entirely too much 
pedagogy.” But, they 
“are not too far 


instruction in 
note, the averages 
out of line.” 

A survey of 35 institutions, McGrath 
and Russell report, found that, on the 
average, future elementary teachers 
spent 36 per cent of their undergrad- 
uate time on professional courses, with 
the extremes ranging from 21 to 53 
For prospective secondary 
teachers, 17 per cent of the program 
was devoted to pedagogy, with the 
range being 10 to 25 per cent. 

In contrast, the two educators say 
that 25 per cent of a four-year cur- 
riculum is adequate to provide “the 
initial knowledge and skills required 
by the neophyte elementary teacher.” 
And for future high school teachers, 
they add, 15 per cent in pedagogy is 
sufficient. 


ASCD in Chicago 


“Frontier thinking” on critical issues 
will mark the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development's 16th 
annual conference in Chicago March 
12-16. Conference theme: “Curriculum 
Frontiers in the ’60’s.” 

Heading the list of general session 
speakers will be Dr. James B. Conant, 
author of the recent studies on the 
American high school and junior high. 
His topic will be “Trial and Error in 
the Improvement of Education.” 

Other general session speakers: 
ASCD president Arthur W. Foshay, “A 
Modest Proposal for the Improvement 
of Education”; Theodore J. Kreps, head 
of the Economics Department, Stan- 
ford Univ., “Education and the Chang- 
ing Economy”; and Rev. James H. 
Robinson, Church of the Master, New 
York, N.Y.; “The National Purpose in 
the ’60’s.” 


per cent. 


Bus Ruling 


The U.S. Supreme Court dismissed 


without a hearing a challenge to a 
Connecticut law which allows commu- 
bus transportation 
“non-profit private 


nities to 
tor pupils of 


provide 


schools.” It left intact a state court de- 
cision upholding the law’s validity. 

Appealing were citizens of Newton, 
Conn., who argued that providing school 
bus service to parochial schools violates 
the Federal Constitution. They con- 
tended they were being taxed for an 
unconstitutional purpose: to support the 
Roman Catholic Church. They objected 
too, because children attending a pri- 
vate school operated for financial profit 
could not have the same advantage 
as parochial and public school children. 

The Connecticut law provides that 
on petition of at least five per cent 
of the voters the question of furnishing 
transportation to “non-profit private 
schools” shall be submitted to a special 
voters’ meeting. A majority of the New- 
ton electorate had approved such a 
proposition. 


Scholastic Cited 


“America Votes,” Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ special issue on the 1960 Presi- 
dential Election Campaign, has once 
again won an American Heritage Foun- 
dation “outstanding citizenship award.” 
It was the third time in a row that 
the special issue was cited. Previously, 
it won awards in 1952 and 1956. 

The Foundation praised Scholastic’s 
special issue for “top performance in 
the 1960 nationwide Informed Vote 
and Contribute to Your Party Program,” 
and said that “America Votes” was the 
“best job done by a publication serv- 
icing the schools.” 

“America Votes” appeared in Senior 
Scholastic and World Week on Sept. 
28, 1960. 

M.R. Robinson, president and pub- 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines, ex- 
pressed his gratification on behalf of 
the company: 

“For the past 40 years Scholastic 
Magazines have provided American 
schools with materials to help teachers 
train young people to be good—and we 
hope—better citizens. We appreciate 
the recognition of our efforts by the 
American Heritage Foundation, and 
hope to continue to live up to our re- 
sponsibility and opportunities in the 
years to come.” 


In Brief 


PAre American schools academically 
soft? According to nearly two out of 
every three teachers polled by the Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
Division, the answer is “no.” The teach- 
ers were asked to base their answers 
on the schools where they serve. A 
somewhat higher percentage of sec- 
ondary teachers (39.9 per cent) than 
elementary teachers (30.1 per cent) 
agreed that “today’s public schools re- 


quire far too little academic work of 
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students.” However, even on the sec- 
ondary level, more than half (55.6 per 
cent) felt the criticism did not apply. 


>The Board of Governors of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association has recommended 
that courses on Communism be taught 
in the nation’s schools and colleges. And 
teachers who give such courses, the 
group declared, should be protected 
against any mistaken criticism that may 
arise. Such a study, said the board, 
would instill in students “a greater ap- 
preciation of freedom and democracy 
under law.” 


PExtra preparation means extra pay 
to most of New York City’s 39,000 
teachers. The Board of Education re- 
veals that 41.7 per cent of the staff 
have qualified for the extra $800 
awarded to teachers with a doctorate 
degree or its equivalent. Another 38 
per cent of the teachers receive the 
$400 differential granted to those with 
a master’s degree or its equivalent. 
The city’s basic scale, for a bachelor’s 
degree, is $4,800 to $8,300. 


>The National Association for Gifted 
Children will hold its eighth annual 
meeting in New York City April 19-22. 
Headquarters: Henry Hudson Hotel. 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


A Quarter Century: Its Great Deci- 
sions, by John Gunther, in the Feb. 28 
Look. As a kick-off to a series of spe- 
cial Look 25th anniversary features, 
Gunther selects the 16 great decisions 
of the past 25 years and recounts the 
events they led to. Article could pro- 
voke some lively class discussion, as 
well as provide some exercise in his- 
torical perspective. 

Seven Who Set Our Destiny, by 
Richard B. Morris, in the Feb. 19 New 
York Times Magazine, a composite 
portrait of Founding Fathers: Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay. Morris is chair- 
man of the Department of History at 
Columbia Univ., and is editing the John 
Jay papers under sponsorship of the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mittee. See also: The Lost Art of 
Handwriting, by Josef Berger, who 
asks: whatever happened to it? 

Sterling M. McMurrin: New Com- 
missioner of Education, by Dorsey 
Baynham, in the Feb. 18 Saturday Re- 
view. A portrait of not only McMurrin, 
but the commissioner's job, and the U.S. 
Office of Education’s role. See also: 
A Library on Education for $25, a list- 
ing of 20 paperbacks, and New Tools 
fer Teaching, a report on new teach- 
ing devices. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


* The Congo Republic ANp OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10, and Neu smakers 
yp, 7. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 
p. 17; also, see World News in Re 
pp. 8-10. 

3. World Geography: Unit 
Congo Republic, pp. 11-16; also 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit on the Cong 
Republic, especially pp. 13-16; also, see 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10, and 
the Newsmaker article on Dr. Dirk V 
Stikker, p. 7. 

5. American Issues: “T/i 
and the Movies,” pp. 18-20 

6. Guidance: Here's Looking at You 
p. 24; Ask Gay Head and How Would 
You Solve It?, both on p. 34 

7. Testing Materials: A kbook 
page for the Unit on the Congo Re 
public, p. 23: also. see the questions in 
this Teaching Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (Matthew F. Maury), p. 21 
regular back-page features, including 
crossword puzzle, TV-Radio, film re- 
views, sports, etc., beginning on p. 22 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 
Dr. Dirk V. Stikker, scheduled to 


become the new Secretary General of 
NATO, is the first Newsmaker in this 
issue. Our second Newsmaker is one of 
baseball’s outstanding figures, New 
York Yankees’ catcher Yogi Berra 


Discussion Questions 
About Dr. Dirk Stikker 

1. Call on students to tell what the 
letters N-A-T-O represent, and what 
NATO is trying to accomplish 

2. What factors in Dr. 
background and training make 
good choice for the post of 
Secretary General? 

8. What do you think Dr. Stikker 
meant when he referred to himself as 
a “citizen of the Atlantic Community”? 


Stikker’s 
him a 


NATO 


UNIT: THE CONGO REPUBLIC 
(pp. 11-16) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. The Congo Republi: 
French colony, is not the same as the 
strife-tom Republic of the ( 
former Belgian colony which has played 
such a prominent role in the news r 
cently. The Congo Republic is sepa- 
rated from its giant namesake by the 


forme! 


ongo a 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


mighty River. It has small 
area and population, Because it lies on 
the equator, its climate is, for the most 
part, hot and humid. The plateau region 


in the interior is covered with tropical 


Congo 


rain forest and rolling savanna. Lumber 
is the 
Congolese are 
Since the tsetse fly has discouraged the 
raising of livestock, the Congolese are 
trying to add protein to their diet by 
raising and eating more fish. The stand- 
low: pel 


chief product, and most of the 


farmers or _ foresters. 


d of living is very capita 
income runs about $40 a year. 

2. The mouth of the Congo River 
vas discovered in 1484 by the P 


guest explorer Diego Cao. During the 


ortu- 
following centuries, the area became a 
major center of the slave trade. France 
called a halt to the slave trade in 1822 
and began to take a greater interest in 
the Congo region. A French explorer, 
Savorgnan de Brazza, persuaded several 
African chiefs to sign treaties giving 
control of nearly 1,000,000 
square miles of African territory. This 
became the colony of French Equa- 
torial Africa. During World War II, 
French Equatorial Africa was an im- 
portant supply base for the Free French 
and their allies. The postwar period saw 
govern- 


France 


a gradual movement for self 
ment which was climaxed by the refer- 
endum of 1958. The Congo Republic 
formerly known as the Middle Congo) 
voted for self-governing status within 
the French Community. 

3. In 1960, the Congo Republic be- 
came fully independent, assuming con- 
trol over its foreign policy, defense, and 
affairs. But it still retains 
and cultural ties with France 
French 


economic 
economk 
as a voluntary member of the 
Community. After a brief struggle for 
power with his Socialist opponents, 
Abbé Fulbert Youlou was chosen pre- 
mier and president of the Congo Re- 
public. He has favored close cooperation 
with France. The Congo. Republic 
seems to be growing into maturity with 
little of the violence which has scarred 
the neighboring Republic of the Congo. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 11-12: (1) Distinguish be- 
tween the Congo Republic and the 
Republic of the Congo. (2) Summarize 
what you have read about the Congo 
Republic under these headings: Area 
and Location; Climate; Population; 
Agricultural Crops; Mineral Resources; 
Living Standards. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) How did France 


gain control over French Equatorial 
Africa? (2) Outline the steps by which 
the Congo Republic achieved independ- 
ence. (3) Identify: (a) Abbé Youlou; 
(b) Brazzaville; (c) Count De Brazza. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Africa Review 

Place a wall map of Africa on the 
board. Send students to the wall map 
to locate Nigeria, Somalia, Malagasy 
Republic, Congo Republic, and the Re- 
public of the Congo. As most wall maps 
have not been brought up to date since 
the new African countries gained inde- 
pendence, students will need aid in 
identifying countries by their new 
names. Be sure that students know the 
difference between the Congo Republic 
and the Republic of the Congo. 


Map Drawing 

Have students bring to class their 
copies of the February 1 issue of World 
Week, which included a full-page map 
of Africa on page 11. Distribute blank 
outline maps of Africa to the class. 
Using the World Week map of Africa 
as a guide, students can use different 
shadings to indicate: (a) British colo- 
nies and members of the British Com- 
monwealth; (b) French colonies and 
members of the French Community; 
(c) independent nations without spe- 
cial ties to Britain or France; (d) pos- 
sessions of other European countries. 
On another outline map, students could 
distinguish countries 
which became independent in 1960; 
(b) those which became independent 
before 1960; and (c) those which are 
still not independent. 


between: (a) 


Map Reading 

1. Where is the Congo Republic lo- 
cated in Africa? How is it to be dis- 
tinguished from the Republic of the 
Congo? 

2. From a study of the map symbols, 
how do you suppose that most of the 
people of the Congo Republic earn 
their living? 

3. Between what lines of latitude is 
the Congo Republic located? What does 
this suggest about its climate? 


Learning from Pictures (p. 13) 


1. In what 
the influence of modern civiliza- 
backward country? 


ways do the pictures 
show 
tion on a relatively 
2. How important do you suppose 
airplane travel is within the Congo 
Republic? Why? 
38. Would you expect a majority, or 


page 5-T 
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a minority, of the Congo Republic’s 
population to own radio sets? Why? 
How large a market would you expect 
for TV sets? Why? 

4. Study the market scene. What 
does it suggest about living standards 
in the Congo Republic? Would you, as 
a tourist, buy foodstuffs sold in this 
open market? Why or why not? 


Discussion Questions 

1. After reading the Unit on the 
Congo Republic, what is your reaction 
to this statement: “The Congo Republic 
was not ready for complete independ- 
ence and is still not ready for complete 
independence. It was caught up in the 
nationalist fever sweeping Africa and 
joined the crowd.” 

2. Do you think that the future prog- 
ress of the Congo Republic lies in 
joining a federation of African coun- 
tries, or do you think that it can suc- 
cessfully meet its problems on its own? 


THE CENSORS—and the 
MOVIES (pp. 18-20) 


Should there be stricter censorship of 
the movies? The issue attracted new 
attention recently when a U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision upheld the right 
of city and state authorities to exercise 
the privilege of censorship. The decision 
was received with mixed reactions. Op- 
ponents of the ruling argued that their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of ex- 
pression were being invaded. Those 
who supported the decision argued that 
the movies have been over-emphasizing 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


March 15, 1961 
Unit: Africa’s Newest Nations— 
5. Republic of the Congo. 
March 22, 1961 
Unit: Africa’s Problem Nations— 
1. Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 
March 29, 1961 
No Issue: Easter recess. 


gangsterism, immorality, and brutality. 


Assignment 

1. Summarize the arguments for and 
against movie censorship. 

2. Why were the movies singled out 
for special attention by the censors? 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you often watch TV 
plays or movies dealing with crime and 
violence? (Raised hands.) How would 
you say that this type of “entertain- 
ment” affects the thoughts and actions 
of teen-agers? 

2. As the moving picture industry 
has its own Production Code, why 
should government censorship be nec- 
essary? 

3. If foreign peoples depended on 
Hollywood for a portrayal of life in the 
United States, what mental picture 
would they have of us? 

4. Why is self-censorship suggested 
as the most effective method of censor- 
ship in the movie industry? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
April 5 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: South Africa 1910-1960, 
1960, free; Golden Jubilee; the First Fifty 
Years of the Union of South Africa, 1960, 
free to libraries; South Africa Quiz, 1959, 
free; Information Service of South Africa, 
655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New 
York. South Africa, by G. M. Carter (Head- 
line Series No. 109), 1955, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. South Africa To- 
day, by Alan Paton (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 175), 1951, 25¢, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

BOOKS: Meet South Africa, by John 
Gunther & others, $2.95 (Harper, 1958). 
Land and People of South Africa, by Alan 
Paton, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1955). South 
Africa, by Alice Taylor, $2.50 (Holiday, 
1954). 

ARTICLES: “New Look at South Af- 
rica,” by C. W. DeKieweit, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Jan. 1, 1961. “Summary of the 
General Debate; with Discussion,” by E. 
H. Louw, U. N. Review, Dec. 1960. “Es- 
cape for Apartheid,” by N. Phillips, Satur- 


day Review, Nov. 26, 1960. “South Africa 
at Bay,” by M. Frakes, Christian Century, 
Nov. 30, 1960. “White Dilemma in Black 
Africa,” by Alan Paton, N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, Sept. 4, 1960. “At the Cape of Des- 
perate Hope,” by A. Delius, Reporter, Sept. 
1, 1960. “Atlantic Report on South Africa,” 
Atlantic Monthly, June, 1960. “South Af- 
rica: Change in the Air,” by F. B. Stevens, 
U. S. News & World Report, May 16, 
1960, “Exploding South Africa,” Newsweek, 
April 11, 1960. “South Africa: Showdown 
Comes,” Business Week, April 6, 1960. 

FILMS: Union of South Africa, 1956, 
17 minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Topography, climate, resources; shows 
native life on the reserves. These Are South 
Africans, 1953, 27 minutes, sound, black 
& white or color, sale or rent, Films of Na- 
tions Distributors, Inc., 52 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. Cape fish- 
ermen, students, city life, etc. 

FILMSTRIPS: Riches of the Veldt 
(South Africa) 48 frames, United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29, New York. Ranching, diamond mining, 
gold mining, Johannesburg. 


5-T 


5. The moviemakers argue that their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of ex- 
pression have been invaded by the 
Supreme Court’s decision. How does 
the Supreme Court answer this charge? 


Things to Do 

1. Conduct the lesson with a panel 
of your brightest students discussing 
the censorship issue, Leave time for the 
rest of the class to ask questions and 
voice opinions. 

2. Urge students to write to World 
Week to voice their opinions on the 
controversial issue of movie censorship. 
Letters should be addressed to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 


Students at the Thomas Carr Howe 
High School (Indianapolis) show us 
how they make the study of Latin come 
alive. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 21) 


As a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, 
Matthew Fontaine Maury helped ocean- 
going navigators to plot their courses 
across “ocean highways.” His studies in- 
cluded currents, winds, and other navi- 
gational problems. He also served as 
Superintendent of the Depot of Charts 
and Instruments, now the U. S. National 
Observatory in Washington, D. C. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 23 

I. Chart Interpretation: 1-the British 
Commonwealth; 2-$1,261,200; 3-true; 4-34. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-Congo; 2- 
Brazzaville; 3-true; 4-lumber; 5-tsetse fly; 
6-low; 7-savanna; 8-Atlantic; 9-Fulbert 
Youlou; 10-French Equatorial Africa; 11- 
yes; 12-Savorgnan de Brazza; 13-false; 14- 
1960; 15-fish. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: During 
the 19th century, a French explorer—Count 
Savorgnan de Brazza—explored most of 
Equatorial Africa. He signed treaties with 
several African chiefs. These treaties placed 
France in control of the areas ruled by the 
chiefs. The process was generally a peace- 
ful one. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 
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The Story’s 
the Thing 
for Slow 


Learners 


By ALAN SHAPIRO 


EACHERS who have had classes of 

slow learners for any length of time 
soon recognize that a short attention 
span is a characteristic of such children 
(By a slow learner I mean a student 
whose IQ is somewhere between 75 
and 89 and who is two or more years 
below grade level in reading ability 

Ordinarily, therefore, it is necessary 
to divide a 40-minute class 
into 10- to 15-minute segments and 
provide different activities for each 

This is not true, however, of story 
reading and story-telling. Students who 
find it almost impossible to devote 20 
uninterrupted minutes to an exercise 
or discussion are capable of sitting and 
listening for twice that long to a good 
story. 

As one who has taught English and 
social studies to slow learners in junior 
high school for a number of years, | 
have regularly devoted one of our ten 
periods each week to a story hour. It 
is usually scheduled on Friday. These 
periods have almost always been su 
cessful in one or more of the following 
ways: (1) exciting interest in literature 
(2) stimulating a desire to read; (3 
provoking worthwhile discussions; (4 
developing some knowledge of our cul 
tural heritage; and (5) promoting mor 
al and ethical values. 

In developing a repertoire of 
for our Friday have 
always to keep in mind certain 
ciples. First, one must choose the stories 
with great care. Second, one must prac 
tice reading or telling each story. Third 
the stories should not ordinarily be 
used as the basis for an 


period 


stories 
sessions, | tried 


prin 


issignment 


Alan Shapiro is head of the English 
Department at Isaac Young Jr. H. S 
in. New- Rochelle, N. Y. 


“Who's there?,” cries the old man in 
UPA’s animated film version of Poe’s 
The Tell-Tale Heart, a story favorite. 
Finally, the story should be all 
speak for itself. Any 
should be brief. 
My experience 


wed to 
discussion of it 
indicates’ that the 
most popular stories are those in which 
Folk 


I his 


the fabulous plays a major rok 
tales and mythology are perfect 
insisted I read the 
entire volume of Chase’s The Jack 
Tales, stories of the “Jack and the Bean 
stalk” variety told Southern style. Also 
fire are many of the con- 
nected with the Trojan War: the judg- 
Paris, the 
Achilles Hector, 
frojan “The Golden Touch,” 
The Jumping Frog,” “The Half-Pint 
Jinni,” “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” 
‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
Che Fifty-first Dragon” are othe 
of fantasy which children enjoy 


ir my students 


sure stories 


combat between 


the ruse of the 


ment of 
and 
horse. 


and 


tales 


Mystery and Suspense 


Stories of mystery and suspense also 
have a strong appeal for slow | 
ind if they contain 
much the better. In 
Black Cat,” “The Pit and the 
lum “The Tell-Tale Heart,’ 
Cask of Amontillado” reign 
‘Bluebeard,” “The Most 
and “The Monkey’s 


i close second. 


earmers, 
some : 
this 


LOrTt SU 

“The 
Pe ndu- 
and “A 


supreme 


area 


Dangerous 
Game. Paw are 


In selecting stories which ttempt 


to develop good intergroup 
or focus on building character, one 


ittitudes 
must 
be careful not 
over-moralistic tale. Stories which avoid 
pitfall include: “Judg “The 
Other Foot,” “The Indian Swing,” and 
‘For Men Only.” 


to select a preachy o1 


this 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


It is important to select stories in 
which there is minimum description, 
maximum action, a fast opening, and 
a speedy denouement. 

Another essential ingredient for a 
successful story period is the teacher's 
preparation. The best story delivered 
poorly might just as well not be read 
or told at all. The teacher’s voice must 
reflect the story’s mood and pace and 
the nature of the dialogue, must be pre- 
pared to go from a mysterious, hushed 
whisper to a roar of pain, must not 
balk at a Southern accent or even a fal 
setto. If the teacher has something of 
the “ham” in him, so much the better. 
He shouldn't hesitate to darken the 
room before telling a Poe story. 

When to and when to 
This queshon only be 
in terms of the story itself, the nature 
of the audience, and the teacher's abil 
ity. Generally speaking, if the vocab 
ulary content of the story is such that 
the teacher will have to make numer 
ous word substitutions as he reads on 
will have to stop for explanations, it 
seems better to tell the story. If the 
story is told, the story-teller must know 
it thoroughly, although I have neve: 
hesitated to make an outline of the 
sequence of events to jog my memory 

Occasionally I have violated the prin 
used 
assignment, The 
students in The 
instance, stimulated a 
folklore. On othe: 
occasions I have sometimes used “The 
Lady or the Tiger?” or “The Monkey’s 
students to do some 


tell? 
answered 


read 
can 


ciple that stories should not be 
as the basis for an 
great interest of my 
Jack Tales, for 


unit in American 


Paw” to get my 
writing. 

As for the discussion of a story, it is 
my feeling that students are repelled 
from literature when the teacher in 
sists upon hitting pupils over the head 
with obvious moral homilies. If a story 
has ideas which are worth talking about 
slow learners, like other learners, want 
to discuss it. They want to 
its ideas, though, not its structure. They 
to tell about a movie that 
reminded them of, or about 


discuss 


also want 
the story 
something that happened last week that 
may have only a faint connection with 
the story. If they do, I say let them 

Teaching slow learners can often be 
a frustrating experience. Their limited 
mental range and their poor reading 
ability place much of the world’s lit 
erary heritage beyond them. While no 
teacher can completely rectify this loss 
he can do something about it through 
the oral interpretation of literature. In 
will find that 
considerable invest 


doing so, the teacher 
he must make a 
ment of time, an investment, however, 
which has many rewards—not the least 
of which comes when his. students 
clamor to know, “What are 


to read to us today?” 


you. going 
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ENGLISH 


FOR THE 


ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED 


By MILTON A. KAPLAN 


N THE system of mass education that 
is prevalent in our country, instruc- 
tion is often reduced to the lowest com- 
mon denominator, for the slow student 
always seems to demand more attention 
than the bright one. To bridge the gap 
between the usual instruction and the 
special methods and techniques required 
by our gifted boys and girls, a commit- 
tee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English has prepared a judicious and 
helpful report, English for the Academ- 
ically Talented Student in the Secondary 
School®, edited by Arno Jewett. 

The report is no blueprint that can be 
followed by teachers to construct a cur- 
riculum for bright students. The area is 
too broad and conditions too varied for 
such rigid procedure. The committee, 
therefore, wisely abstains from discuss- 
ing any single method in great detail, 
knowing that the teacher of the aca- 
demically talented must develop a 
course of study and plan of action suf- 
ficiently flexible to permit rapid and 
even acrobatic shifting of emphasis. 
What may succeed for one group can 
be ruinous for another, The authors do 
present suggestions based on experience 
of teachers who have tried to stimulate 
good students to efforts commensurate 
with their ability. 

After outlining ways of identifying 
really bright students in English, the 
report concentrates on methods of dif- 
ferentiating English instruction to meet 
specific needs of these students. Sug- 
gestions are grouped in three broad 
categories: 

1. Enrichment of the course of study 
in regular English classes through use 
of units, supplementary activities, ex- 
tracurricular work, and community re- 
sources—an advantageous procedure for 
small high schools because it permits 
differentiation within a classroom. 

2. Enrichment in special classes for 
the gifted through challenging courses of 
study—a practice winning favor in larger 
high schools that can easily schedule 
such classes. 

8. Acceleration by means of “skip- 
ping” students to the next higher grade 
in the subject, early admission to col- 
lege, and advanced placement courses 


Dr. Milton A. Kaplan is chairman of 
the English department at George 
Washington H. S. in New York City. 


in college English—a simple solution 
from the administrative viewpoint. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
each of these procedures are listed care- 
fully, the authors scrupulously taking 
no sides but agreeing that, in general, 
English for the academically gifted 
means wider and more intensive read- 
ing, more frequent and more demand- 
ing writing, and more emphasis on the 
significance and functions of literature 
and language. Further evaluation is left 
for the research recommended in the 
final chapter of the book. 

Since suggested methods place 
greater stress on instruction, the report 
advocates an ambitious program of edu- 
cation for teachers of talented English 
students, a program that calls for a 
broad liberal college course with spe- 
cialization in language and English lit- 
erature, graduate study, and _profes- 
sional training in the necessary peda- 
gogical techniques and principles. 

One chapter, “Motivating Bright Stu- 
dents Who Are Underachievers,” while 
quite perceptive, seems to obtrude, 
largely because the methods of treating 
the underachiever—depending as they 
do on psychological, economic, and so- 
ciological explanations of his behavior 
—veer sharply off the main course of the 
discussion in the direction of an entirely 
different problem, And as long as this 





Scholastic Teacher Cartoon 
“How can you expect me to get good 


grades when our educational system 
is in such a deplorable condition?” 





ONE OF A SERIES 


English for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student is one of a series of 

ublications developed by the NEA 

roject on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. Others available in- 
clude: 

The Identification and Education 
of the Academically Talented 
Student in American Secondary 
School ($1.50). 

Administration—Procedures and 
School Practices for the Academ- 
ically Talented Student ($1.25). 

Mathematics for the Academic- 
ally Talented Student (60 cents). 

Science for the Academically 
Talented Student (60 cents). 

Modern Foreign Languages and 
the Academically Talented Student 
($1). 

Social Studies for the Academ- 
ically Talented Student ($1), re- 
viewed by Dr. Sidney N. Barnett, 
chairman of the social studies de- 

artment at the High School of 

usic and Art in New York City, 
in the Nov. 2 Scholastic Teacher 
editions of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic. 

Guidance for the Academically 
Talented Student ($1). 

Music for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the Secondary 
School ($1.50). 

Summary of Research on the 
Academically Talented Student 
(50 cents). 

News of NEA’s Project on the 
Academically Talented, a periodic 
newsletter (single copies, 25 cents). 

These publications may be or- 
dered from the National Education 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. a 











seems to be the place for stricture, a 
word of caution may be necessary for 
the teacher who ventures for the first 
time into the exhilarating land of the 
gifted, There is danger that in follow- 
ing the lead of the suggestions in the 
report, he will attempt too much, for 
some of the proposals, unless handled 
with restraint, may simply overwhelm 
the talented student or else encourage 
him to offer easy generalizations, frag- 
mentary analysis, and plagiarism in a 
hodgepodge that sometimes passes for 
research. 

The fact that the authors marshal 
telling arguments for and against the 
three general programs for ministering 
to the very bright student in English 
indicates that one method can be as 
successful as another, other things being 
equal. The “other things” are the key to 
the situation, for they include, as the 
report is careful to point out, small 
classes of no more than 15 students 
each, good teaching conditions, and, 
most important, trained and _ skillful 
teachers, without whose magic touch 
even a golden curriculum can turn to 
dross. 


"English for the Academically Talented 
Student in the Secondary School, Arno 
Jewett, editor, National Educational Assn., 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Champaign, Ill.; 128 pp., $1. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


Programs subject to change. Check local sta 


tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Mar. 9, 7:30 p.m 
laws: “The Bell,” story 
senting profiles of notorious 
ers in the Oklahoma Territory 
the late 1800's. 

Fri., Mar. 10, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wes- 
tinghouse Playhouse: “Buddy’s Formal 
Dinner,” episode in series starring Nan- 
ette Fabray and Wendell Corey, in 
which a friend of Nanette’s becomes 
disciple of Emily Post. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Zone: “Static,” drama of an unusual 
radio that aids an man in his 
attempt to recapture the past 

Sat., Mar. 11, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Check- 
mate: “The Gift,” starring Patrice 
Munsel in her television debut as ar 
actress, in the story of a mercuria 
gypsy operatic singer 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Equitable’s 
Our American Heritage The Secret 
Rebel.” (See Teleguide in March 1 
issue.) 

Sun., Mar. 12, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tiers of Faith: Lester S. Becker’s “A 
Lovely Day for Peace,” sixth in the 
12-part “Countdown” series of dran 
attacking American apathy 

Thurs., Mar. 16, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Fam- 
ily Classics: Rudyard Kipling’s first 
novel, “The Light That Failed,” adapted 
for television by Walter Bernstein. A 
young and talented artist, aware that 
he is losing his sight, paints feverishly 
to finish his masterpiece and to keep 
the love of his shallow sweetheart 

Wed., Mar. 22, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: N. Richard Nash's “Wel- 
come Home,” a light play starring 
Shirley Booth as a warm and loving 
maid whose employers must dismiss 
her. Further complications arise fr 
the housekeeper’s plans to a 
now that the family of 
has grown. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Mar. 9, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Ford Show: Ernie Ford and the Tory 
Twenty present a program of sea chan 
ties. (Color) 

Fri., Mar. 10, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing 
Along with Mitch: Mitch Miller, host 
presents songs which the audience at 
home can join in singing. (Color) 

Sat., Mar. 11, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts music by Hindemith, Stravinsky 
and Ravel, with the Schola Cantorum 

Sun., Mar. 12, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: Second of a two-part series 
on Africa. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed Sullivan 
Show: Guests include Tammy Grimes 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Chevy Show: 
“O’Halloran’s Luck,” musical adapta- 
tion of the Stephen Vincent Benét 
story of an Irish immigrant who rises 
from construction work on a railroad 
to its presidency with the help of a 
displaced leprechaun Art Carney 
stars with the Baird Marionettes in 
an adaptation by A. J. Russell, with 
original music by David Saxon 


(NBC-TV) Out- 
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(NET—consult local educational tel- 
evision station) American Perspective 
“The Hero As Warrior—Ernest Hem- 
ingway,” second of five programs de- 
voted to war heroes in American lit- 
erature 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Cellist 
Pablo Casals directs a student perform- 
ance of two movements from a Boccher- 
ini concerto 

Mon., Mar. 13, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—consult 
local affiliate) Invitation to Learning 
Racine’s “Phedre.” 

Fri. Mar. 17, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Much Ado About Mu- 
sic,” variety program of music inspired 


Senator Barry Goldwater will be a guest 
discussing “Changing Patterns of Our 
Political System’ on The Great Chal- 
lenge, Sun., Mar. 12, 4 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


by the works of Shakespeare. Stars in- 
clude Sir John Gielgud, Patrice Mun- 
sel, Alfred Drake, Dr. Frank Baxter 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


hurs., Mar. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face 

the Nation: “The Migrant Farm Worker 

Is Federal Legislation Necessary?’ 
Charles B. Shuman, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, takes the 
negative in a debate with Sen. Harrison 
A. Williams (D-N.J.). Program is a 
continuation of the subject effectively 
introduced last fall in the documen- 
tary, “Harvest of Shame.’ 

Sat., Mar. 11, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 
York; check local affiliate) Young 
Worlds ’61: “What Future for Africa?” 

Sun., Mar. 12, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 

the Professor: Host is Harold Taylor 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “The Changing Patterns of Our 
Political System.” Participants include 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and 
Richard Rovere, political analyst for 
“The New Yorker.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The New Marine.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Strike Hard, 
Strike Home!” the campaign in Italy 
and the collapse of the Mussolini re- 
gime. Among the eyewitness reports is 


r 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


General Maxwell Taylor 
(NET—consult local educational tele- 
vision station) Forty-Five Years 
with Fitzpatrick: “The Road to the 
Presidency.” Host Joseph Passoneau 
former Massachusetts Congressman 
Thomas Eliot, and cartoonist Daniel R 
Fitzpatrick, witness to 11 Presidential! 
elections as “St. Louis Post-Dispatch” 
cartoonist, discuss the history and 
changing patterns of Presidential ele« 
tions. 

(NET) The Prospects of Mankind 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Hubert Hum 
phrey discuss “The President’s Peace 
Corps.” 

(NET) Report on the National De- 
fense Education Act: Two-program se- 
ries explaining the legislation and its 
effects. Today: an explanation of the 
Act itself. Experts from universities 
and state and federal offices of educa- 
tion explain its meaning for the vari- 
ous fields covered by the Act. 

(NET) Briefing Session: “Aerial Traf- 
fic Jam.” Host Edward P. Morgan, 
briefing officer John MacVane, with 
Clarence Sayen and Francis McDer- 
mott—representatives of the Airline 
Pilots Association and the Air Traffic 
Control Association, respectively. 

Tues., Mar. 14, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
White Paper No. 4: “Do State Legisla- 
tures Still Fulfill Their Original Pur 
pose?” Chet Huntley narrates a report 
from states and city governments 
across the nation 

Wed., Apr. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Engineer of 
Death—The Eichmann Story.” An up- 
dated repeat of an earlier Armstrong 
play, now rescheduled to coincide with 
the week that the Nazi leader is sched- 
uled to go on trial in Israel on war 
crime charges. Also some time in the 
month of April (CBS-TV) Eyewitness 
to History: The trial of Adolf Ejich- 
mann, covered by Walter Cronkite and 
Winston Burdett. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Mar. 9, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: Film and exhibit on 
aluminum. Mar. 10: “Happy Flying,’ 
film and exhibit on helicopters. Sat 
Mar. 11, 10:00 a.m.: Nelle Fisher, dance1 

Sat., Mar. 11, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: High and low tempera- 
tures 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “The Dramatic Club.” Beaver is 
tempted to desert his role in the school 
play when he hears that he must kiss 
his leading lady. 

Sun., Mar. 12, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Wilderness 
Road,” the sagia of Daniel Boone 

7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Going Away Gift.” Mrs. Wil- 
son mistakes a gift for Dennis’ mother 
as a gift for herself from her husband 
causing embarrassment all around. 

(NET—check: local educational tele- 
vision station) What’s New: Sports 
Studio—first of a two-part serial about 
a boy who wants to do something 
memorable. All About Animals—five 
fish-eaters. Japanese Brush Painting— 
a goldfish. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 12 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Two for Phys- 
ics: “Degradation of the Universe.” Drs 
Hume and Ivey discuss heat energy 
motion, and the possible future of the 
solar system. 

Mon., Mar. 13, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and 
Statistics with Prof. Frederich Mostel- 
ler. Teacher demonstration and review 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays with Paul 
Clifford. Today’s lesson: Sample spaces 
and the assignment of probabilities. 
Mar. 15: Independent events. Mar. 17 
Conditional probability. 

Tues., Mar. 14, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition!: “Russian Whale Hunt.” 
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National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





